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The Cultivation of Corn. 

The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met last week 
at the residence of Mr. James Lee, Mr. George E. 
Silver, President, in the chair, and Wm. D. Lee, 
Mr. Lee’s stock and premises were duly 
examined by the club in a body, and upon reas- 
sembling the committee of inspection, Messrs. 
Watters, William F. Hays and Johns H. Janney, 
reported, through Judge Watters, who said that 
wherever the club went they could find some 
things to imitate and some to avoid; but he did 
not know of any place where farmers could see 
more to imitate and learn than at Mr. Lee’s.— 
They particularly noticed the skillful and econ- 
omical management of labor. They knew of no 
farm where the same number of hands accom- 
plished as much work, without seeming to work 
earlier, later or barder than on other farms. Mr. 
Lee is preparing to planta small crop of tobacco, 
which is going to be an important interest in 
Harford county. There is more profit in it than 
in any industry within our reach, and it don’t 
require to be very near a railroad. 

Mr. Lee has thirty head of cattle in his stables, 
in fine condition, showing great care and good 
attention. A lot of cattle to be kept over next 
summer also looked well. It would pay to imi- 
tate Mr, Lee’s plan of buying the best quality 
of cattle to be had. Mr. Lee’s thoroughbred 
Short Horns were highly praised not only by 
the committee but by the entire club, as being 
equal to the best to be found anywhere. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Parker H. Lee 
stated that the cattle had been fed on coarse corn 
and cob meal ground in the barn—twelve pounds 
of meal and one pound of cotton seed meal a day 


Sec’y. 


to each steer, divided into four feeds, the cotton | 


seed meal constituting one feed. Also cut fodder, 
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until a few weeks ago when they were fed on 
hay—some cut and some long. He thought cat- 
tle were more apt to get off their feed by feeding 
on fine corn and cob meal than on coarse. He 
thought grinding or crushing the cob with the 
corn a great advantage. 

The subject for discussion was 

The Corn Crop. 

And from our cotemporary, the gis, we take 
the following report: 

Mr. James Lee said that the subject was sug- 
gested by a member, asking him the question: 
“ How far does our corn crop in Harford county 
fall short of the present capabilities of our lands 
—that is, to what extent are our short crops of 
corn due to mismanagement? His answer to 
his own question was— one-fourth.’ ” 

If that is so, said Mr. Lee, where have we 
made mistakes and what is the remedy? He 
has a field of eighteen acres, which he has covered 
with stable manure this spring. The question is, 
would it not have been better to have applied it 
one year before plowing, or should it have been 
plowed first and then top-dressed with the ma- 
nure, Which could have been done as it is short. 
His own opinion was that it should have been 
spread one year in advance. If he were going 
to apply say four hundred pounds of bone per 
acre, he would sow it in the row, harrowing 
lightly but not enough to obliterate the row. 
Then the corn should be drilled in the row, so 
that its roots would come in immediate contact 
with the bone. It is not his custom to apply 
bone that way, but if he looked only to the corn 
crop he would pursue that plan. The proper 
working of the corn is one of the most important 

. s . “ 
points In making a full crop. Some persons 
have an idea that once or twice is often enough 
to work a crop of corn, and that it should not be 
cultivated when the ground is dry. He thought 


| the oftener you work it the better, not only to 


kill grass and weeds, but to create a moisture. 
It should first be cultivated as closely to the 
plant as possible, when there are few lateral 
roots to be injured, and each subsequent work- 
ing should be a little fartheraway. Many adopt 
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a plan just the reverse of this—working just in 
the middle of the row and then closer each sub- 
sequent time. Consequently they cut many of 
the lateral roots. He preferred yellow corn for 
feeding, but can raise two barrels more of white 
corn than of yellow to the acre. 

Mr. Johns H. Janney believed in preparing the 
ground well and thoroughly working the corn 
not less than three times. In sod ground he 
would apply stable manure one year ahead. He 
applies bone in the row. He would plant in drills, 
as soon after the Ist of May as possible, and his 
experience is that white corn will yield more 
than yellow. 

Judge Watters thought that by improving the 
cultivation the yield could be increased one- 
fourth. It is practicable to raise twenty barrels 
by the field, and possible to raise thirty barrels. 
Up to a certain amount the crop may be increased 
by simply making the ground richer and work- 
ing well. Up to say twelve or fifteen barrels to 
the acre, there is no difficulty about want of 
space above ground; but when the crop reaches 
eighteen or twenty barrels the growth of fodder 
is such that by the time the corn is in tassel it 
becomes a dense mass and shuts out the air and 


sunshine. Above that amount, the want of 
space above ground seems to limit the crop 
rather than the richness of the soil. He sug- 


gested that this difficulty might be avoided to 
some extent by drilling in double rows, twelve 
to eighteen inches apart and with a space of five 
feet between these double rows. This would give 
more stalks to the acre and still admit sunshine 
and allow the air to circulate through the crop. 
He thinks that in this way the present limit 
might be extended to the extent of several bar- 
relsto the acre. It might be worked with two 
horses, by a cultivator especially contrived for 
the purpose, until it was ten or twelve inches 
high. Stable manure pays better if put on grass 
a year before it is plowed for corn, but if fine it 
may be spread after the ground is plowed. The 
best way to apply bone for corn is to put it on 
grass the year before plowing. Two years before 
would be better still. He preferred dissolved 
bone for any special crop but except for that 
particular crop it does not pay as well as raw 
bone. He plants soon after the Ist of May as he 
can, never before, and prefers yellow corn for 
feeding purposes. His yield last year was eigh- 
teen barrels. 

Mr. Thomas Lochary thought it a good plan 
to manure a year a head. He likes to plow and 
plant the same day if it could be done. He does 
not believe in deep plowing, being afraid to go 
over six or eight inches. Prefers planting in 
hills, on account of the difficulty of getting 
drilled corn properly thinned. Would leave two 
stalks in a hill—the hills two and a-half and the 
rows three and a-half feetapart. On richeground 
they may be closer. He drills it in hills, work- 
ing itone way. Begins to work it as soon as 
fairly up, and continues to work close to it until 
it is nearly in tassel. The last working is in the 
middle of the row. By better attention the corn 
crop could be increased at least one-fifth. Mr. 
Lochary wanted to know if corn with small fod- 
der could not with propriety be planted closer 
than that having large fodder. 

Mr. Wm. Webster advocated applying fine 
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manure as a top dressing forcorn. Long manure 
should be put on a year ahead. Working corn 
is about one-half of the means to raise a good 
crop. It should be commenced early and worked 
as long as possible, especially in dry seasons. In 
wet seasons a hoe must be used. In applying 
bone for the corn crop alone he would put it in 
the hill. Corn should be harrowed as soon as 
it appears above ground, as it is injured by allow- 
ing it to lay even one week without working. 
He preferred to plow not over seven inches in 
depth for corn. Turning up too much clay is 
an injury tocorn. More white corn than yellow 
car. be raised, but stock relish yellow corn more 
than white. His time of planting is from the 1st 
to the middle of May, but not until the ground 
gets warm. On good ground the proper dis- 
tance is ten to eleven inches in the row. In reply 
to Mr. Lochary’s question he thought with 
the rows three and a-half feet apart. In small 
corn could stand thicker than large corn. 

Mr. R. John Rogers said it pays better to put 
out manure two, three or even four years ahead 
for corn, than putting it out and plowing it 
in at once. On strong land you will get more 
corn by drilling, but on our lands you are more 
sure of a crop by planting in hills or checkering 
it. You will have fewernubbins. Drilled corn, 
on medium land, should stand eleven to fourteen 
inches in the row, and he would not plant small 
fodder corn any closer than the other. White 
corn will yield better, but is possibly harder 
on land. Mr. Rogers did not prefer a very early 
corn, because in ripening so early the hot suns 
injure the fodder. The depth of plowing should 
depend upon the quality of the land. Likes to 
plow his land eight inches, which he considered 
very deep. Stalk ground should be plowed early 
and harrowed so as not to settle the ground. It 
is also better to plow sod early, and would like 
a little frost on it to kill the worms and insects. 
Corn should be worked early and constantly 
until it is laid by. Last year he raised from fif- 
teen to eighteen barrels of corn per acre. 

Mr. George R. Glasgow plants with a drill 
about the Ist of May. As soon as the corn is up 
he cultivates it with a light two-horse harrow, 
and continues to work it until harvest. Prefers 
white corn, which he plants twelve inches apart 


, in the rows, and yellow corn from eight to ten 


inches. Seldom uses any fertilizer except barn 
yard manure,onsod. The crop can be increased, 
he thought, by closer attention and better culti- 
vation. 

Mr. Parker H. Lee plows deep—from nine to 
ten inches, and deeper if he can. His plan is to 
plow as late as will enable him to get ready to 
plant from the ist to the 15th of May. The 
ground should be thoroughly prepared before 
planting. Plants in drills three and a-half feet 
apart, leaving the corn twelve inches apart in 
the rows. Begins to work it as soon as it forms 
three or four leaves, with a drag harrow, thin- 
ning it at the second working. It should be 
worked as rapidly as possible. If you get over 
it in three or four days, go over it again, and do 
not quit it until harvest. Plants white corn, be- 
cause it yields from two to three barrels more 
than yellow and stands the drought better. Gets 
it off the ground in time to seed for wheat. Re- 


plants whenever any has missed, even if it is so 
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late that he 
suckers his 
ahead. 

Mr. Wm. Munnikhuysen never thins his corn, 
but has his drill set to drop one grain every 
twelve to fourteen inches. If too thin he puts 
some in. He prefers to raise white corn, but 
yellow makes the best feed, and it does not get 
so hard as the white. He likes to plow and 
plant the same day, and don’t believe in harrow- 
ing the ground so muchas to pack it. Therefore 
he don’t believe in early plowing. Plants from 
one and a-half to two inches deep. Prefers run- 
ning out rows and running the drill in the rows. 
If he uses bone would sow it broadcast, plant 
the corn and harrow immediately 

Jenjamin Silver, Jr., advocated plowing well 
and deep. Plants in hills two and a-half feet 
apart with the rows three and a-half feet wide— 
leaving two stalks to the hill. Generally plants 
yellow because it can be gotten off earlier than 
the white. Corn should be well worked. As 
soon as planted it should be harrowed over. 
Would plow directly before planting. It should 
be worked once a week. 


will get only a nubbin. Never 
corn. Prefers manuring a year 


Mr. Wm. F. Hays had been in the habit of 


plowing deep for corn, but thought only the 
fertile Jand should be turned up. The time to 
work corn is before you plant it. The best corn 
he ever raised was only worked once after it 
came up. Plows late and plants the first week 
in May. Runs the rows three feet apart and 
thins the corn to fifteen or sixteen inches in the 
row. 

Mr. Bennett H. Barnes said his custom was to 
put manure on sod and plow as deep as possible, 
Without turning up too much clay. Then put 
on enough bone dust to help both the corn and 
wheat. Prefers white corn because it stands 
drought, and selects corn with a large cob, 
whether yellow or white. Runs out the rows 
three feet ten and three feet eight inches, alter- 
nately, leaving two stalks every eighteen or 
twenty inches. Likes to plant the first week in 
May. 

Mr. Harry Wilson said one great point in rais- 
ing corn is to select sound seed of a good yield- 
ing variety. More white corn can be raised 
than yellow, and it stands the drought better, 
but he preferred yellow for feeding. He would 
plow early for corn, the depth depending upon 
the depth of the soil. He considered seven 
inches deep plowing. Where land will permit 
of it the best results are obtained from early 
plowing. He did not believe it pays to apply 
barn yard manure for corn after February. The 
crops in Harford fall short perhaps one-fourth 
from bad seed and bad cultivation. 

Mr. Alex. Hays puts manure on one year 
ahead, and plants as soon after plowing as he 
can, Would rather apply bone in the row than 
sow it broadcast. 

Mr. R. Harfis Archer said he did not believe 
the estimate that our crop falls short one-fourth 
was correct. For corn, land should be plowed 
thoroughly and not harrowed too much. In 
thinning corn we are apt to leave it thicker than 
we suppose. The system of following corn with 
wheat is an incentive to working corn clean. He 


thought six or seven inches deep enough to plow. | 
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He attributed the increase in yield to the fertility 
of the soil, and doubted if ground is plowed 
better now than it used to be—although the 
chilled plows do the work more easily. 

Mr. John Moores thought the corn crop could 
be increased by better farming without increas- 
ing the amount of fertilizers used. The ground 
should not be plowed too flat, but should be 
edged up, so as to get the full benefit of the richer 
surface soil for the crop. If he were raising a 
corn crop on a bet he would prefer a corn stub- 
ble that had been a sod the year before. The 
sod having been manured and plowed down. 
You will have no worms on an old sod. Corn 
should be manured a year or two ahead. Had 
always raised from two to three barrels more 
white than yellow corn, but he always plants 
some yellow, because it ripens earlier. The yel- 
low is best for cows. Likes to work close to the 
corn when he begins, and as it grows work 
farther off. Don’t thin it all out at once. Keep 
the ground thoroughly stirred and work it level, 
especially when you want to seed it. He runs 
out the rows with a heavy plow and sows bone, 
then harrows, which leaves mark enough for the 
drill. If planting early would plant shallow 
Later planting should be deeper. The best depth 
is from one and a-half to two inches, with rows 
from three to three feet five inches apart. The 
stalks should be left fourteen inches in the rows 
Thins from the time it comes up until harvest. 
Whenever a stalk is crowded he pulls it out, and 
pulls off all suckers. 

Mr. Thomas A. Hays said Judge Watters, Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Lochary had expressed his 
ideas 

Mr. James H. Ball suggested the idea that per- 
haps our plowing is done too well. He had 
noticed fields where spots half plowed had on 
them better corn than where the ground was 
well plowed. If we could manage merely to 
scratch the ground so as to destroy vegetation 
we might get better corn, but it is a question 
whether it would be best for the land and for 
succeeding crops. He was not certain that the 
practice of entombing the best of our soil and 
our manure is of any advantage. He advocated 
thorough tillage after planting, but suggested 
that even then it might be best to cultivate shal- 
low. If manure is buried far from the action of 
the atmosphere it is lost—the roots of the corn 
do not find it. Manure should be placed near 
the surface. He merely made suggestions. In 
practice his method of planting did not differ 
from that of other members of the club. 

Adjourned to meet at the residence of Mr. 
Geo. E. Silver, May 7th. 


- 





BREEDING FROM CRross-BRED ANIMALS. — 
There is always great uncertainty in breeding 
from cross-bred animals, the inheritance in such 
cases being quite as likely to take one direction 
as the other, and in either case frequently re- 
verting to the original type in a very unexpected 
manner. The surest way is to use a thorough- 
bred maie of some one breed, and make your own 
crosses. <A breed of cattle cannot be built up in 
one, or even in three generations of cross-breed- 
ing, or of grading in a given direction. 

—Live Stock Journal. 
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A Convenient Barn. 






































. VIEW OF BARN, 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

In compliance with your request I send a 
sketch and description of my barn sefore 
building I visited quite a number of barns in 
Western Maryland and neighboring States, 
especially in the vicinity of Philadelphia, en- 
deavoring to find some plan that would com- 
bine convenience, simplicity, and economy of 
space and cost. The plan adopted was a con- 
tinuation of the good points I took a fancy to in 
other barns, and after five years’ use I am satisfied 
that for my purposes it is very near right 

It would probably be an advantage to have 
the frame higher to the square, and I am con- 
vinced that ventilators are a nuisance at the 
sides of mows, and some of my neighbors who 
have built more recently have placed mock ven- 
tilators on the outside for appearance, and are 
not troubled with acubic yard of mouldy hay at 
each window. ; a 

Figure 1 is a northeast view of barn. The 
dimensions are 64x40 feet, and the frame, which 
rests on an eight-foot wall, is twenty feet to the 
square. The main floor is divided crosswise into 
four equal spaces—two end mows, and two drive- 
ways of sixteen feet width each, One of the 
latter being used as a wheat mow until after 
threshing, when it is very convenient as a drive- 
way and floor. Under one of the end mows 
there is a granary (G) for a thousand bushels, and 
a feed bin of about the same capacity, and along- 
side of these is a room 16x20 feet, eight feet high, 
for chaff or cut hay. The floors are lighted by 
windows in the rear doors and in the cupolas. 
The roof is of cypress shingles, and the siding of 
narrow white pine, tongue and grooved together 
and put on vertically. The foundation was laid 
out on a south slope falling about six feet in the 


width of the barn. To insure a dry stable we 
only dug out four feet of this at the upper side 
and filled up the other two feet below to make 
the level, which is one of the best features about 
its construction, as the accumulation of manure 
on the yard side will never flood thestable. Be- 
sides we dug a trench for the foundation of the 
wall eighteen inches deep, sloping considerably 
towards the yard, and as over a foot of broken 
stones are banked against the yard wall, any 
water that finds its way underneath will ooze 
into the yard instead of into the stable. 


a | ‘ a ' 


“a 
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FIG. 2.- 


PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR, 


The barn and end stable doors are on rollers. 
The stable doors on the yard side are on hinges 
and are cut in half cross-wise, that the upper 
half may often remain open to admit light and 
air. There are glass windows in all the end 
doors, and also four in the south and two in the 
north side of the stable. 

A cistern under the bridge-way catches the 
water from the eave troughs and supplies the 
yard through an inch and a-half pipe. There is 
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also a stopcock near the mixing box in the pas- 
sage-way, W. Fig. 3. There are shutes from the 
chaff room and feed bin to the mixing boxes on 
the lower floor. 
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FIG. 3.—PLAN OF BASEMENT. 

















foot doors at each end, so that a cart may pass 
through with soiling material. 
have hinges at top so they may be raised out of 
the way, and the mixing box is removed entirely 
during the soiling season. There are eight-foot 
doors at each a of the cow stable, also, to ad- 
mit a cart for hauling the manure, though we 
find a wheelbarrow more suitable for our num- 
ber of cattle. The wide doors on rollers, how- 
ever, are a great satisfaction. The stable floors 
are both rat and water proof. Broken stones a 
foot thick, covered with narrow white oak plank 
laid in cement, and nailed to sawed white oak 
sleepers firmly imbeddcd in the stones, makes a 
very substantial job. The passage is laid with 
the cement without the boards. 


There are stanchions for eighteen cows in the | 


main stable. The floor they stand on is four 
feet nine inches wide to the gutter, which is 
fully four inches too wide for the average Jersey 
cow. Six horse stalls, a colt stable, four stanch- 
ions for breaking heifers, and a box stall for bull 
take up the space on the opposite side of the 
passage. The manure from the cow stable is 
wheeled into the yard through the west doors, 
and the cows are admitted by the same. The 
number of large doors on the south side facilitate 
the removal of manure from the stables on that 
side. Glass windows admit sunlight directly to 
the horse stable, and ventilators at each end of 
the passage-way gives circulation of air. When 
the stable is occupied with stock water will not 
freeze in it during the coldest weather. The 
bull stall is provided with strong stanchions and 
the door is hung at X., so that he may be turned 
out of doors or into the adjoining stable H. H. 
as wanted. The whole cost of the building, in- 
cluding labor of team and rating home material at 
market value, was a little over two thousand dol- 
Jars. But just as much room can be had by using 
cheaper material at little over half that amount. 
Montgomery Co., Ma. F, THoMAs. 


THE Kent Co., Mp., AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


has elected the following officers: Pres., Samuel 
Vannort; Vice, H. T. Massey; Rec. Sec., W. T. 
Nicholson ; Cor. Sec., F. H. Harper; Treas., J. H. 
Hossenger; Librarian, E. P. Janvier. The Fair 
for 1881 will be held September 13, 14 and 15. 
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| silage. 


Experience with Ensilage. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I will give you a statement of my experience 
in growing and preserving corn fodder green. 
I was induced to make the experiment from 


| reading a book, purchased at your office last 


spring, on the subject of Ensilage of Maize, writ- 
ten by M. Auguste Goffart. My silo is simply a 
pit dug in the ground, which it was my inten- 
tion to have walled up, but seeing that I would 
not be able to get it done in time, I thought I 
would try it without. The dimensions of the 
pit are sixty feet long, six feet deep, with slo- 
ping sides, twelve feet wide at the top and ten 
feet at the bottom. 

For the purpose of filling this pit I sowed four 
and a-half acres of corn in rows, three feet apart, 


| at the rate of three pecks per acre; sowed about 
The passage-way is ten feet wide, with eight- | 


the middle of July, marked it out with a furrow 
plow, and covered with a cultivator; did not 
use any fertilizers; cultivated it twice and com- 
menced cutting 1st of October. It was then in 
blossom and in the right condition to make en- 
Cut it with reaper and bound it in 
bundles with rye straw ; hauled to the feed cutter 
on hay carriages; set cutter at the edge of the 
pit so that it would throw the fodder when cut 
into the pit. Run the cutter with four-horse 
engine, cutting in one-quarter inch lengths; kept 
it well tramped down all the time; put a horse 
on to tramp after we got it filled two or three 
feet. Put about half a ton of straw on the bot- 
tom and about the same on top, and covered it 
over with a foot of earth, and built a fodder 
house over it all. 

We opened it about the middle of November ; 
found it spoilt about three inches on top and 
around the sides—lost about four or five tons in 
this way; it is best to have it as much in a body 
as possible. The less surface we have the less 
per cent. of loss, as some alteration will always 
take place on the surface. After taking three 
inches off the top found it looking pretty much 
the same as when it was put in—it is slightly 
acid. 

Commenced feeding it to cows—they did not 
eat it at first with much relish, but after a day 
or two they became very fond of it, and would 
eat it in preference to the best of hay; none of 
them have ever yet left any in their troughs. I 
give them twenty pounds at a feed twice a day, 
and also about a bushel cut dry fodder and three 
quarts corn meal and wheat bran mixed twice 
a day on the ensilage. The cows are thorough- 
bred and grade Jerseys; they keep in thrifty 
condition, and so do the calves; -had several of 
them to weigh over one hundred pounds at two 
weeks old. My fresh cows make an average of 
six pounds of butter per week, making it cost 
me for feed about twenty cents per pound, leay- 
ing the manure and skim milk to pay for labor. 
I don’t think it affects the quality of the butter 
any. Will test it next winter by feeding half 
my cows on dry fodder and half on green fodder, 
giving them the same value’s worth to each, Keep- 
ing the milk and butter separate and sending to 
market in separate boxes. 

If ensilage could be made without undergoing 
any fermentation, that is if fodder could be pre- 
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served without undergoing any fermentation be- 
fore or after ensilaging, I think it would make 
better feed. This might be accomplished by 
putting up perpendicular walls of masonry, 
cementing them, and compressing the ensilage 
with boards and heavy weights. I willtry both 
ways next fall. 

It cost me to produce my ensilage about four 
dollars per ton; had about one-quarter of a mile 
to haul it to the pit; cost about one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per ton to get from the field 
and put it in the pit; half of this cost could have 
been saved by sowing the fodder near the pit, 
and if I had sowed my corn about the 
June, and sowed the largest variety of corn I 
could have gotten, I would have had at least 
double as much fodder. The same 
ground I grew this fodder on, right by the side 
of it, made me fourteen barrels of good sound 
corn, worth one dollar and sixty cents per barrel 
in the field, counting the fodder to pay for 
harvesting. Estimating the cost of growing my 
green fodder by this, I have two dollars and 
twenty cents per ton, and twenty-five cents for 
conveying it from the pit to the barn. This 
could be saved by having the pit adjoining the 
barn, with a door-way entering the feed-room, 
which I will have if, after another year’s experi- 
ence, I think it will justify me to continue at it. 
This makes three dollars and seventy cents per 
ton, and what is spoilt will bring it up to four 
dolls ars—a big per cent. of this loss can be saved 

by putting it more in a body. By remedying 
all the mistakes I made this year, [ think I can 
produce it next year for one-half the cost or less. 


H. C. JENKINS. 
Belle Farm, Harford Co., Md 


P.S. April 10.—When I wrote the above state- 
ment there was one question I could not answer 
very satisfactorily, which I consider a very im- 
portant one. Not wanting to depend too much 
on my own judgment as to the effect ensilage fed 
to cows in a slightly acid state has on the quality 
of butter, I have since then sent some of my but- 
ter to parties in your city who are large dealers 
in choice print butter, and are pronounced the 
best judges of butter there, and they say the 
quality of the butter is excellent; and I think 
where the ensilage is well preserved a superior 
quality of butter can be made to any that is made 
from cows fed on all dry food. 

There are several little things I may have ne- 
glected to mention that I think are very impor- 
tant to be observed in making good ensilage :— 
One is to have the fodder cut fine, not more than 
half-inch in length. I have just visited a pit 
filled with ensilage that was managed the same 
as mine, except the fodder was cut an inch or 
more in length, and I find the ensilage not ne arly 
30 well preserved. Still the stock eat it quite 
well. Another thing, it ought not to lie and 
wilter in the field before putting up. About the 
half of my fodder was badly bitten with frost be- 
fore I got it up. I did not feel much alarmed at 
that, and I find it as well preserved, if not better, 
than what I put up without being frosted. 

Thinking the few facts might be of some in- 
terest to those who expect to try —s I 
remain, H.C. 


Ist of 


kind of 
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Large Farms. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The desire to possess and cultivate land is 4 
laudable one, but that desire should not be ex- 
orbitant, as is too frequently manifested, and so 
frequently proves unwise in results when at- 
tained. Under certain circumstances, of which 
the farmer is supposed to be the best judge, it 
would doubtless be wise to add more territory to 
a moderate sized farm; but in making an addi- 
tion the whole subject should be looked at in all 
its different lightsand bearings. Toknow when 
and where to stop is of the utmost importance, 
and what is of still further consequence is to 
stop at the right time. 

All additions will add to the farmers’ cares and 
anxieties; taxes will be increased; expenses for 
fences and other items will be necessarily en- 
larged, and with all perhaps the increase in 
profits will be insufficient to pay for the extra 

care and anxiety. Too often is it the case that 
in adding to the area of a farm, from which a 
comfortable subsistence with a small surplus is 
derived, the whole becomes a bill of expense 
which cannot be upheld. It costs too much to 
keep it in good condition, so that it hangs like a 
mill stone of care about the neck of the pro- 
prietor. His whole family, wife, sons and daugh- 
ters, are obliged to work hard, and often all over- 
tax themselves to keep the great machine moy- 
ing; no time is had for the children to obtain a 
suitable education, even for the limited sphere in 
which they move, and this constant strain of the 
mind and muscles unfits them for more intel- 
lectual culture, even when they may have a few 
leisure hours—if any at all are had. What won- 
der that the children become disgusted and lgave 
the farm as soon as they become allowed or are 
free to act for themselves. A farm under such 
circumstances and conditions is a curse to its 
possessor and his family, and an injury to the 
whole agricultural community, by bringing dis- 
credit upon the profession. 

If we wish to raise the business of farming to 
the position it deserves among the professions, 
we should attempt and cultivate only what can 
be thoroughly well done with the means we are 
enabled to economically employ; improve it to 
its greatest capacity ; interest our c hildren in our 
business, giving them an opportunity and ad- 

vantages of obtaining a good and useful educa- 
tion, thus fitting them to honorably and satis- 
factorily fill their allotted stations in after life. 
By pursuing this latter course we shall live 
longer, enjoy more of life, lay up, probably, 
something for a “rainy day,” ‘and train up a more 
intelligent and a happier family, who will ever 
respect and love our memory. 
Worcester Co., Mass. 


-_>?-. 


Our Country’s Stay. 


W. H. WRHite. 





* Not having traveled he knoweth nothing, 
Knowledge is by experience achieved 
And perfected by the swift wing of time.” 

As a general thing the average farmer is not 
the one to do much pe ‘rambulation or to journey 
to distant parts. The man who is to the manor 
born and remains in sight of the smoke of his 
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chimney is one who generally suits himself to 
the modes and customs of his vicinity. He is 
apt to think what he does not know is not worth 
knowing; apt to listen with incredulity about 
improvements and inventions in his calling. He 
is like the old lady whose son left her and was 
gone a great while. He had taken to the water 
and became a sailor. On his return home after 
he had done a good deal of voyaging, his mother 
was rejoiced to see him, and desired him to tell 
what he had seen. Among the yarns, he had 
seen some of the wheels that belonged to 
Pharoah’s chariots when he went in pursuit of 
the Israclites departing from Egypt, &c. He 
told of flying fish—he had seen them. That was 
too much for her credulity. She had read about 
Pharoah and his party having been drowned in 
the Red Sea, but she had never seen or heard of 

a flying fish. 

The one who rejects everything because it is 
new and he had never seen it, is as bad as the 
one who is always changing whether things are 
good or not. “ Prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is good.” The aphorism that he that 
only knows what occurred before he was born, 
is always to bea child. There is a just medium ; 
reject the superfluous and retain the useful. 
Neither be a rolling stone that gathers no moss, 
nor the setting hen that never gets fat. 

I would suggest to my fellow tillers of the soil, 
} 
success and independence. Keep an eye to im- 
provements and discard old things not advan- 
tageous. I heard a distinction drawn between 


two men, one noted for often changing and the 


other just the opposite. The preference was 
given to the man that changed, because he might 
be right sometimes. 

Our President thinks there is something need- 
ful.and proper to be done for the advancement 
of agriculture, because it is an important subject 
in a national as well as an industrial calling. 
All persons are more or less benefited by it; the 
proof of it is our daily food. A command was 
given when Adam and Eve were ejected from 
the Garden of Eden, “make thy living by the 
sweat of thy face.” The Jiving was to come out 
of the soil—mother earth. No one should con- 
sider himself or herself exempted from perform- 
ing the allotted share of the command. As all 
are not engaged in rural pursuits, the advice 
might be extended to other industrial pursuits. 
If all exercised their faculties morally, intellectu- 
ally and corporally, make a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, their united efforts 
would advance the general prosperity. There 
would be little room to complain about hard 
times 

Do we hear many complaints of failures from 
the sections where the people are imbued with the 
spirit ofindustry ? Where there is a friendly rival- 
ry among the people of the various callings to ex- 
cel in their vocations, you will find peace, plenty 
and contentment. A good farmer will try to 
improve his lands and keep them in good life. 
He will attend to all their capabilities in sub- 
stance as well as appearances. He will be alive 
to beauty and good taste. The desert will bloom 
“with the rose of the Sharon and the lily of the 
valley.” There will be none to make him 
ashamed or afraid. 


be wide-awake, eternal vigilance is the price of 


If every man will be for his neighbor as for 
himself, God would be for us all. Whilst we 
are in the pursuit of our calling we are adding to 
the country’s wealth. Business can be found 
almost everywhere, and when we are attending 
to our own we are not apt to be in the others’ 
way. If at a loss what to do, see what is sug- 
gested to be done at this season in The American 
Farmer. I hope the well directed labors of the 
Farmer will meet with a merited reward. What 
is it that keeps the soul and body together? It 
is the productions of the soil—stop it, and farewell 
life and prosperity and sublunary greatness. 

Jefferson Co., W. Va PHILO. 


-eo- 


Problems in Fertilization. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Your correspondent A. P. S. would appear 
from his communication in the April number of 
your journal to be still as far from the discovery 
of that universal panacea for permanent improve- 
ment of the soil as he was at the commencement 
offhis experiments fifteen years ago, although he 
has announced many new and startlin changes 
in the application of known standard fertilizing 
material, dressed in new garb which for the 
nonce was effective. 

It would seem to the casual reader that your 
correspondent is not yet prepared to drop the role 
of the novitiate, and he has evidently not been 
successful as an agriculturist. Can his routine 
life as a tiller of the soil be as illogical as his 
deductions are of what constitutes a true 
manure ? 

He has at last returned to and accepted the 
fundamental principles that have long since been 
accepted as a truth, and known for thousands of 
years, that barn-yard manure is par excellence the 
perfect fertilizer. In that we are returning to 
the soil what we have robbed her of, yet it is 
difficult to reconcile the fact to his theory, his 
repugnance to all forms of organic matter, that 
everything should be purified with fire before 
nature can again claim it as her own. He must 
not forget that nature did not put on her bright- 
est garb, and that the beautiful bird carolled his 
sweet lays while yet the firmanent was draped 
in sombre tapestry, but slowly after the calm 
development of this beautiful world has been 
slow. A lower order of animated nature pre- 
pared the way for a higher; beautiful ferns and 
mosses in their death brought forward something 
grander. Is it not then reasonable that this very 
organic matter plays some important part in re- 
producing? Is not the matter he refers to chiefly 
organic? Do not water, carbon and nitrogen 
constitute by far the larger portion of his ferti- 
lizer, that he has long since abandoned but now 
returned to? Facts cannot be reconciled with 
fancies ! 

We cannot change those great fundamental 
laws, yet a wise Providence has given us an in- 
tellige nt nature to turn to the best ends the 
means we have surrounding us. We cannot 
wait for unborn generations to consume and 
throw off effete matter to fertilize anew, but to 
turn into account material, and imitate nature 
as far as possible. That these artificial products 
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have been the greatest boon bestowed upon the 
agriculturist must from common acceptation be 
assumed, from the magnitude of their consump- 
tion. The experiences of your correspondent 
antagonize those of a nation from the minor to 
the major detail in maturing good crops, and the 
inference must be drawn, that failure is the re- 
sult of too much experimenting in opposition to 
well known laws, and doubtful husbandry is ex- 
hausting nature itself. 

We cannot speak from any precise data or 
from direct communication with Mr. Lawes, 
but we have certainly inferred from his opinions 
variously expressed, that he would noi alone de- 
pend upon nitrate of soda as a complete fertilizer 
for any crop, and certainly cannot depend upon 
any single application of any fertilizer to be 
everlastingly a benefit to the soil. If agricultu- 
rally correct, it would be mathematically incor- 
rect. By continual subtracting we must obvi- 
ously eventually arrive at a point were nothing 
remains. We cannot expect from a_ single 
application to see everlasting effects. May not 
some of the forces applied by your correspondent 
have been antagonistic, und instead of a crop, 
inertia ’ . 

It seems to us, that the time has not yet 
arrived where we can either by theory or prac- 
tice conclude that the application of soluble 
phosphates are detrimental to the soil, or to the 
interests of the farmer; for as yet the evidence 
is that by intelligent application and proper 
culture they have been the greatest blessing to 
agriculture. B 


The Cow Pea. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

The value of the cow pea for forage and the 
renovating of worn-out lands is too little appre- 
ciated by most farmers. It takes the place of 
clover in the South, the hot dry summers usually 
burning the latter out there. Itis sown among 
corn at the last working; having plenty of time 
to form a heavy mass of foliage before frost ; be- 
ing not only a good fertilizer but affording pas- 
turage for hogs and cattle. I used to wonder 
why it was given the name of “ Cow Pea,” until 
I noticed the greedy relish with which my cattle 
fed upon them, eating not only the pods but 
the dry vines in preference to good corn fodder. 
Last season (about June 20th) I sowed four or 
five acres broadcast upon the poorest sandy land 
I had, plowed them in lightly and left them to 
care for themselves. Before frost they had made 
such a growth as made it difficult to walk through 
them; this was upon land where clover would 
not even take. Contrary to the usual rule, I let 
them lay upon the land all winter instead of plow- 
ing in; experience has taught me that it is best 
not to plow sandy land in the fall, as it is injured 
by exposure to the cold and winds of winter and 
spring. Upon turning my cattle out on the peas 


soon after frost had killed them all, the flow of | 


milk and yield of butter was doubled. One 
which I intended to butcher fattened upon them 
alone. Although they would fill themselves 


with the peas they did not seem to be injured | 
by them; but I would suggest a little caution | 
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about turning them them during wet 
weather. 

A neighbor of mine told me that he threw the 
peas and corn together to his hogs, and they 
would pick out the peas in preference. There 
can be no doubt about their value as food for 
hogs. I expect to sow a field in them this sea- 
son, in which to turn my hogs next fall to fatten. 
Some may argue that if allowed to go to seed 
they will take more from the land than they 
give back, but I hold that if they are fed upon 
the land all or nearly all will be returned again ; 
and the vines which the stock trample down 
afford a good mulch for the land during winter, 
and is as valuable as that much clover to plow 
in the following spring. Chemists say that clover 
and peas contain about the same quantity of fer- 
tilizing elements. The cow pea has the advan- 
tage of growing anywhere, while clover requires 
good land. I think it would be a good plan to 
sow them among many crops that are laid by 
early; such as corn, peas, potatoes, &c., they are 
slow in starting and would not injure those crops 
before they matured, and would cover the ground 
with their foliage to the exclusion of weeds and 
Although they will grow upon the poor- 
est land the addition of manure or guano isa 
great help to a vigorous growth; upon rich land 
they may be mown for hay as soon as in full 
blossom, curing as readily as clover hay, and 
equally as valuable for cattle. The kinds mostly 
raised at the South are the black corn-field pea, 
and the whippoorwill; the latter though smaller 
is the rankest grower and preferred for plowing 
under green; the seed can be readily obtained of 
most of the seedmen of Baltimore for from sev- 
enty-five cents to one dollar per bushel. One 
bushel to the acre is sufficient in sowing, which 
can be done either in drills or broadcast, the first 
admits of their being cultivated, which is a great 
advantage, causing a much greater growth of 
pods and vine. R. 8. C 

A, A. County, Md., April 20. 


Our French Letter. 
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The Recent Fat Stock Show. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As a general observation all the native races 
exhibited prove that marked progress in the 
sense of fattening has been made; that while 
precocity is an attribute peculiar to certain 
breeds, it can be developed in other cases where 
attention is paid to selection and alimentation; 
also, animals not intended for the butcher were 
remarkable for their excellent condition in re- 
spect to age. The eminent chemist Cherreuil 
draws attention to the quality of tallow, &c., of 
animals fattened to excess, as the diversity in 
the proportions of the immediate principles of 
its composition can influence very materially its 
value. Among the most remarkable exhibits 
were pigs; the crossings with English races 
have completely transformed French breeds. 
Formerly pigs were sent to the fields, to the 
woods, or left free to roam in the farm-yard, or 
along the highways, to find their food—the sty 
being the last of places to count upon a meal. 
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Dealers drove the animals at sale time from fair 
to fair. These necessities implied long limbs 
and flat sides for locomotion; muzzles like plow 
shares, arched backs, falling ears, and bristles 
approaching those of the wild boar. To-day 
pigs go to market by rail, and are fed in comfort- 
able pens; hence no necessity for long legs or 
lance snouts—special and punctual feeding de- 
velopes precocity and rapid fattening. In 1880, 
the mean weight of crossed breeds of the prize 
pigs was 504 pounds; and in 1881, 496 pounds; 
their ages were 307 and 350 days, and so repre- 
sented an average daily increase of 26 and 28 ozs. 
respectively. On the other hand, in 1880, the 
mean weight of pure English prize pigs was 507 
pounds, and in 1881, 496 pounds; their ages 186 
days, thus representing a daily increase in weight 
of 44 and 43 ounces. It has also been remarked 
that when a pure race does not receive from 
time to time infusion of new blood from the 
parent breed it tends to degenerate. 
Producing Meat. 

The Agricultural Society instituted some very 
carefully conducted experiments to test the yield 
of meat, its nutritive value, &c., proportionate to 
the weights of the prize animals. These scien- 
tific examinations have fully confirmed the 
points followed in practice for judging and esti- 
mating fat stock for slaughtering. Cattle pre- 
pared for a show can never be sold for what they 
cost; they attract public attention by promi- 
nently showing the extreme limit that certain 
aptitudes can attain. To ascertain the commer- 
cial value of an animal we must study the cattle 
market. 

The is 


nutritive value of meat, that 


i 
the amount of dry matter it contains, and a cer- 
tain relation between the latter and the azotized 
and fatty substances. 
unite these characteristics; they cost dearest at 
the butchers, and are always found in certain 
parts of the animal. Hence, of two animals as 
similar as possible in race and quality of flesh, 
the superiority will rest with the one that puts 
up the largest quantity of the choice parts. The 
Show Committee selected, as standard of com- 
parison, the weight of the hind quarters as com- 
pared with the other parts of the carcass, to de- 
termine the monetary value of the beast. The 
eminent chemist Mintz chose a sample of the 
muscle and fat of each animal for analysis. For 
the bovines, the sample of meat was taken from 
the neck, because of all parts of the body that is 
the most difficult to fatten; hence, differences 
are more significant in that which refers to fat- 
tening propensities and the nutritive value of a 
food. With all animals the choice cuts of flesh 
fatten with facility ; on the contrary the chemi- 


cal composition of such parts, in the majority of 
cases, differ but little whether the animals be fat | 


or lean. 

The animals Gn entering the show are weighed; 
they remain six days exposed, they are weighed 
again on entering the slaughter house; the dif- 


ferences between the two weighings range as | 


much as 95 to 165 pounds. Evacuations cannot 
explain the difference; the heaviest animals re- 
presented the greatest loss in weight. 
loss were real it must be at the expense of the 


of the | 
quantity digested or utilized, is in proportion to | 


The superior cuts of meat | 


If this | 
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fat, eliminated under the form of carbonic acid ; 
but an animal weighing 19 or 20 cwts. does not 
give off during twenty-four hours a quantity of 
carbonic acid representing 18 pounds of fat; 
physiology fixes that figure at 3} pounds. The 
weighing machines then must be faulty. Of two 
oxen, one weighed 16% and the other 17} cwts.; 
both were of the same breed—Short Horn—but 
the second was six months older. The first 
yielded 66 per cent. of meat net, the second 71, 
the tallow being 15 and 154 per cent. respec- 
tively. The second animal was more profitable 
for the butcher, its choice cuts were greater ; but 
the second ox was smaller and its flesh rather 
superior. In the case of fat cows, there was a 
ditference of six per cent. of water in their flesh, 
which means about 7 per cent. of interstitial fat. 
While the prize oxen above alluded to contained 
only 39 per cent. of such fat, the cows had 65— 
the difference not being edible matter. These 
remarks apply also to sheep with equal force; a 
Southdown cutlet weighing 18 ounces, but only 
having a prime portion of flesh of 14 ounces, is 
more nutritive than a Dishley cutlet of 32 
ounces with only a portion of 14 ounce of first- 
class meat. 

M. Régnard confirms that the blood of these 
prize animals is very rich in red globules, thus 
indicating large quantities of oxygen. But the 
destruction of the nutritive combustible materials 
is not in a ratio to the respiratory capacity of 
the blood. Were it so, the high degree of fatten- 
ing obtained would be impossible with a blood 
rich in oxygen. Calves become equally fat, 
and yet their blood is very poor in rich globules. 
| But this anomaly does not affect the doctrines 
of fattening—it strikes only the old doctrine of 
respiratory combustion. 


so 


Trichinosis. 





Respecting the outcry against trichine, and 
the embargo placed on American pork by the 
French Government, M. Bouley, the head Vet- 
erinary Inspector, has examined 600 cases of 
said pork at Havre, and has found them free 
from all disease. Milne Edwards repeats, that 
good cooking will destroy the trichine, and 
| Boussingault adds, that in order to roast meat 
uniformly metal skewers ought to be plunged 
into a joint so as to conduct the heat into the 
interior. 

Management of Lambs. 

The lambing season in France is so arranged 
so as to take place the last fortnight of January 
and the first fortnight of February. Each one 
on the point of lambing is placed separately and 
provided with a good litter; she is aided in case 
the lamb presents itself irregularly. If the mother 
refuses to lick the lamb the latter ought to be 
dredged with salt to induce motherly tenderness. 
Some lambs are awkward in finding the teat, so 
they must be assisted, and where the mother re- 
fuses to be suckled, place her in a narrow space 
with the lamb, when she will soon change; if 
she have no milk, place the lamb with a ewe 
; that has lost her's, or feed it with the bottle on 
lukewarm milk, or milk slightly heated with 
water. At the age of three or four months the 
lambs are weaned, and generally receive a pint 
of oats daily till five months, then three-quarters 
' till eight months old, rising in proportion. The 
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ration of meadow hay is about six per cent. of 
live weight of the animal. The increase in 
weight of lambs is from 2} to 3 ounces per day, 
pending ten months. Those intended for breed- 

ing should have moderate exercise to develop 
their form and avoid obesity. After the age of 
a year they must not be over-fed, that would 
make them sterile and affect even the fineness of 
the fleece; if extra fine wool be the end in view 
the young animals ought to be comfortably 
lodged, the litter kept very clean and the shed 
warm, the rations good and not excessive. 


Poultry Establishments. 


An egg farmer has two poultry establishments, 
in one the fowls are enclosed in a yard and fed 
on grains, each hen during four years lays one 
hundred and three eggs annually, and its keep 
is charged at 5 francs per year. The sec- 
ond establishment allows the fowls to find their 
own food about the yards and in a large cavalry 
manure pit; these hens lay one hundred and 
eleven eggs each per annum; the birds are sold 
when in their fourth year. To mark their age, 
when one to three months old one toe on their 
right foot is cut off, the following year a second, 
and the next a third, the fourth year tells its own 
tale. To preserve eggs for ten months and fresh, 
place them in a bath of whitewash, turning them 
every second or third day. The poultry shed 
ought to be swept once every week, fresh straw 
added, and the walls washed with a solution of 
one-twentieth of sulphuric acid and water. 


The Agricultural Situation 


Is satisfactory, the weather has been favorable 
for field operations, grain fetches a fair price, 
lean cattle are in demand for fattening, and pigs 
are very remunerative. In some localities the 
frost has affected the vines a little, and the 
phylloxera is not quite so destructive as hereto- 
fore; the insect is being clearly checked—pre- 
paratory, it is to be hoped, to being exterminated. 
The prospects of the wool campaign are light. 
The extent of land under beet will be this year 
about the same as last, and everywhere the 
counsel is being given, select suitable seed and 
success is one-half assured. 

Boussingault laid down that the soil is richer 
in carbonic acid than the atmosphere, being 
poorer in that acid, however, as it contains more 
of oxygen. Mintz and Schlosing showed that 
the production of nitrates in the soil is due to 
fermentation, that is to the presence of animal- 
cules. Wollny has now demonstrated these also 
produce carbonic acid. F. C. 

Paris, March 24, 
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DIARRH@A IN CALVES. — Give, 
size and age, 


according to 
from two to three ounces of castor 
oil, with a drachm of laudanum. After four 
hours, and as long as necessary, give twice or 
thrice daily, the following mixture in one dose: 
Two drachms of compound chalk powder with 
opium, one drachm of powdered gentian root, 
one ounce of peppermint water, and two ounces 
of starch emulsion. By way of prevention, _ 
animal should have milk in small quantities at 
time, and it is best to give it mixed with an equ r 
quantity of flaxseed tea. 
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Live Stock. 
Jersey ay Cattle. 


Editors American Farmer : 


In justification of what I said in my last about 

the superiority of home-bred Jerseys to imported, 
and of the causes therefor, I would like to quote 
from an article in the February number of the 
Monthly Bulletin of the A. J. C. C,, from the pen 
of R. Goodman, Esq. He says: “Itis a truism 
that as a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country and in his own home, so the 
transplanting of an herb or animal from narrow 
or confined limits to a broader and as genial or 
not too antagonistic soil is sure to improve the 
species in succ eeding generations. * 
* * “We cannot find abroad better rn 
seys or superior strains of blood than are in the 
United States, and since the record of the then 
phenomenal Pansy, H. R. 1019, astonished 
the best judges of the breed several years ago, 
and caused them to doubt the accuracy of the 
statements of her butter production—especially 
as she was a home-bred Jersey—and imported 
Flora, (therefore considered as the A No. 1,) had 
not made within 60 Ibs. as much butter within 
the same period of time—the yield from animals 
bred here has exceeded all anticipations of the 
most sanguine endorsers of Jersey blood. It is, 
of course, with plenty of money much easier to 
import or purchase good animals than to breed 
them—for breeding to improve stock is a busi- 
ness re — ability, expe rie nce, care ful obser- 
vation and study. se 
It was many years before our Short sai men 
ceased to rely upon importations from Great 
Britain; but they awoke one morning to find 
they had the superior animals; and the nobles 
and long-pursed agriculturists of that home of 
the beef creatures were in competition with our 
own lords of many acres.” 

I had intended in this giving your readers a 
history of the “Alphea” strain of Jersey cattle, 
but will defer it to some future time—for the rea- 
son that Mr. J. D. Wing has advertised his whole 
herd of Jerseys for sale at auction in the city of 
New York early in May, andas he not only owns 
many of the “Alphea” strain, but owns Polonius, 
2513, the only pure “Alphea” bull living, except 
old Mercury, 432—now 12 years old—and I want- 

ed to wait until after that sale, in order that the 

popularity and value of this strain may be tested 
[ say value, because a thing is deemed to be 
worth what it will bring in the open market. 

In the meantime let us examine the breeding of 
the cow which Mr. Goodman says startled the 
breeding world with her great butter yield, and 
one of the three cows mentioned in my last as 
being American celebrities. And they are justly 
celebrated, not only as great butter makers, but 
fur their power to transmit this quality to their 
offspring. 

Pansy. 

Pansy, 1019, or, as she is better known, “Sut~ 
liff’s Pansy,” is the cow that first attracted pub- 
lic attention in this country for great butter 
yield—for although there had been many great 
Jersey cows preceding her, they had but a local 
reputation. She was owned and bred by Mr. 
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John H, Sutliff, of Bristol, Conn.,a mechanic, 
who owned but the one cow. She was sired by 
Living Storm, 173, by McClellan, 25, out of 
Pansy, 8. Her dam was Dolly 2d, 1020, by Em- 
peror 2d, 37, out of Dolly, 1021. 

Mr. Sutliff, after using the milk necessary for 
his family, sold the butter to his neighbors, as he 
did vegetables from his garden, and made a 
memorandum of such sales as they were made 
and at the time in a small account book. It is 
from this book that her “record,” of which I am 
about to speak, was compiled long after her 
death. It is ail the more valuable by reason of 
the fact that at the time the entries were made 
the cow was not undergoing a “test,” and the en- 
tries were never intended for puljication. 

In 1875 a discussion was going on in the col- 
umns of the Country Gentleman between Mr. 
Asa Bartholomew and Col. Geo. E. Waring as to 
the value of “solid colors” in Jerseys, and, in a 
letter of Feb. 11, 1875, Mr. B. said: “The cow 
that made the most good butter that ever came 
under my observation was of a solid color, with 
full black points, (H.R. 1019.) She made 574 
Ibs. of butter in one year; 399 tbs. of it in 7 
months. Her dam was of solid color, and made 
from 12 to 13 tbs. of butter per week.” To this 
Col. Waring replied: “Mr. Bartholomew cites 
the case of a cow which made 574 tbs. of butter 
inone year. * * ” i . ” ° 
I have no question that the statement is made in 
good faith, but any man who does not milk his own 
cow, set the milk with his own hands, and take every 
precaution to preclude the possibility of accident, or 
of good natured fraud on the part of his employés, 
cannot be entirely sure that such a marvelous state- 
ment as this is based on a sufficiently careful ex- 
periment to warrant its entire reliability.’ Note 
the severity of the test proposed by Col. Waring. 
How many owners of Jerseys “milk their own 
cows and set the milk with their own hands ?” 
Fortunately Pansy’s record was capable of un- 
dergoing just such a test, and the Country Gentle- 
man of March 25, 1875, published the following 


Sworn Statement: 


“In the years 1871-2 I was the owner of the 
cow Pansy, 1019—A. J. C. C. H. R—which | 
raised from the cow Dolly 2d, 1020—A. J. C. C. 
H. R.—formerly owned by me. Pansy dropped 
a calf on the 24th day of September, 1871, being 
then five years old. For the year ensuing I em- 
ployed no help at the barn or in the kitchen. I 
fed and milked the cow myself, and my wife had 
sole charge of the milk and butter. Without 
thinking of publication, we decided to keep an 
account of the product, merely for our own sat- 
isfaction. The butter was used in our own fam- 
ily, or sold to our immediate neighbors, and the 
record is from my accounts with them, which are 
still preserved. We did not weigh each churn- 
ing, but as we sold or placed upon our own table, 
and the footings were made at the end of each 
month with great care. The trial commenced 
Oct. 1st, 1871, with the following results: Oct., 
60 tbs. 8 ozs.; Nov., 52 tbs.; Dec., 55 ths. 5 ozs.: 
Jan., 57 tbs. 40zs.; Feb., 54 ths. 20zs.; Mch., 54 
Ibs. 6 ozs.; April, 47 tbhs.; May, 49 ths. 7 ozs; 
June, 45 tbs. 9 ozs. ; July, 37 ths. 12 ozs.; Aug., 31 
Ibs.; and Sept.,30 tbs. Total 574 tbs. 5 ozs. 
During Nov. considerable milk was sold, so that 
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less butter was made. While I was owner of 
Dolly 2d, the dam of Pansy, we made no extend- 
ed trial of her product, but know that she has 
made 1 fh. 14 ozs. of butter in one day, and 
within a few ounces of 13 Ibs. in one week. 

” { John H. Sutliff, 

(Signed,) ( Harriet J. Sutliff.” 


Bristol, Conn., Mech. 15. 


In a subsequent letter Mr. Sutliffsays: “If 
we had thought of bringing her so prominently 
before the public we should have been more 
careful of her product, and believe it would have 
exceeded 600 Tbs. during the year. * * * 
Her best winter feed was four quarts of meal 
and good hay.” 

Mr. G. W. Fairlee, of N. J., in a letter to the 
Country Gentleman, Noy. 8th, 1877—after saying 
that he, with a view of purchasing her bull calf 
for $500, determined to investigate this record— 
says: “Proceeding to Bristol, to prosecute my 
inquires, I found that Mr. Sutliff was an intelli- 
gent mechanic—a worker in metal—with an ex- 
cellent reputation for integrity and veracity, and 
ready to submit to my cross-examination, which 
proved satisfactory. The book in which he kept 
his record was a small blank book, in which he 
entered in regular succession, day after day, his 
purchases of family supplies, and his sales of 
butter, eggs, cabbages, etc., as the transactions 
were made. x5 ™ ' I occupied three 
hours in examining it, and found that it fully 
sustained and confirined the story as told in his 
and his wife’s affidavit.” 

I have taken much of your valuable space to 
give the details of proof of her record, but in 
the future your readers must take my word for 
it, or at least believe that when I give the per- 
formance of a cow I have sufficient evidence of 
its truth to satisfy myself. 

What I desire your readers to note particular- 
ly is the fact that this record was not made for 
publication; the cow was not over-fed, and the 
butter was weighed when sold ; and, consequent- 
ly, after it was thoroughly worked and dry. Her 
record has been exceeded by other cows, and 
even by members of her own family. 

The record of Flora Temple has been beaten, 
but her blood is none the less valued. 

I would like, if you can, that you publish the 
pedigree of Pansy, 1019, as I will be better able 
to make your readers understand what I am ad- 
vocating, that, as “like begets like,’ we should 
exercise the greatest care in selecting breeding 
animals, and particularly the male. One male 
may be the sire of fifty animals in one year, 
while a cow’s offspring is limited to ten or twelve 
in a life-time. To fix and perpetuate what is 
good and to eradicate what is bad should be the 
desire and aim of every breeder, but to accom- 
plish this too much care and study cannot be 
employed. 

The animals in this pedigree whose blood 
appears in the noted cows of the country, are 
McCletlan, 25, Pansy,8, Emperor, 5, and Splendid, 
2. For instance, Jersey cow, Pansy Sutlitf, 6002, 
that made 300 Ibs. butter in 300 days as a two 
years old; 450 Ibs. in 300 days as a three years 
old, and recently sold for $1000, (she was drop- 
ped in 1876,) was produced by the same combi- 
nation of McClellan, 25, and Pansy, 8, on one 
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( McClellan, 25. 

Living Storme, 173. - 

| ( Pansy, Imp., 8. 
Pansy, 
1019. 


( Emperor, 2d, 


| Dolly, 1021. 


| Dolly 2d, 1020. 


( Capt. Darling, 535 


( Prince of Jersey, Imp., 66. 


( Jersey Queen, Imp., 1410. 


{ Angelina Baker, Imp., 13. 


{ Emperor, Imp., 5. 
37. - 
{ Fawn, Imp., 25. 


( Splendid, Imp.. 2. 


{ Dot, Imp., 7. 


Pedigree of Pansy. 


side, and Emperor, 5, and Splendid, 2, on the 
other, but with this combination repeated. 
Among the great cows descended from Pansy, 
&, are Pansy 6th, 38, whose photograph is in 
Vol. I of Herd Register. She was a 20-quart 
cow, making an estimated yield of 16 tbs. per 
week, and very persistent; Lady Mel 2d, 1795, 
that made 183 fbs. in 61 days, or 21 Ibs. per week 
—3 Ibs. per day; Filbert, 3630, that in 8 mos. 
gave eight times her weight (1055 Ibs.) in 
milk; May Blossom, 5657, that made 18 tbs. 9 
ozs. in nine days, as a a two year old; Value 2d, 
6844, owned by Thos. Taggart, Esq., of Hagers- 
town, Md., now five years old, whose record has 
never been published to our knowledge, but we 
believe it to be as much as 8 ths. per day; and 
the cow Pansy, 1019, now under discussion, be- 
sides many others that could be named. 

McClellan, 25, appears three times in the pedi- 
gree of Lady Mel 2d, 1795, and in Filbert, 3630; 
in Pansy Sutliff, 6002, twice; in May Blossom, 
5657, and in Value 2d, three times. ~ 

Emperor, 5, appears in Pansy, 1019, and Pan- 
sy Sutliff, 6002. 

Splendid appears in such cows as Bradley Cow, 
2052, (18 Ibs. in seven days;) Couch’s Lily, 3237, 
(71 ths. in thirty days;) Rose, 394, (1 Tb. from less 
than 4 quarts of milk when two years old,) and 
that gave 44 Ibs. of milk, 54 gals.,) at three years 
old—see Country Gentleman of June 17, 1880. 
Value 2d; Arawana Buttercup, 6052, five times, 
and, in fact, in most of the best Jerseys bred in 
this country show one or more traces to this 
grand old bull. 

In January last, while in the North, the writer 
was shown two heifers, less than two years old, 
that were held by their owner at $500 and $600 
respectively. A Vermont gentleman had the re- 
fusal at these prices, and although he had never 
seen them he took the $600 heifer, because ier 
pedigree showed one more trace to Splendid, 2, 
than the other. 

Old Pansy, 1019, died January—from milk 
fever. She left one son—Champion of America, 
1567—now 8 years old, and owned by Mr. Wm. 
B. Montgomery of Starkville, Miss. To show 
the value of this blood I would like to mention 
the performance of a few of Champion’s daught- 
ers: 

American Girl, 5686, formerly owned by John 
I. Holly, Esq., gave 14 qts. with her first calf, 
and has taken first prize at all the fairs where 
exhibited since a calf, and she has been exhibited 





at all of the best shows. Mr. Holly sold Filbert, 
3630; American Girl,5686, and Josephine 2d, 3296, 
to H. S. Russell, of Hyde Park, Mass., for $3,150. 

Princess Sheila, , gave as high ae 39 Ibs. 
of milk per day, and made 14 Ibs. 7 ozs. of butter 
in 7 days when 2 years old. She is now owned 
by Charles Sharpless, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Daniel, her former owner, says; “I sup- 
posed I had placed the price high enough to 
drive his (Mr. Sharpless) agent away, but he 
handed me the funds without any hesitating.” 

Jesse Levenworth, 8248, when giving 10 qts. 
of milk, made 1 fb. 15 ozs. per day: Spar, 9152, 
2 years old, 12 ths. 4 ozs. in 7 days; Daisy, over 
1} ths. per day; Rosa, 13 ths. 20 ozs. in 7 days— 
3 years old. And many others could be named 
equally as good. 

There is nothing more entertaining, as well as 
instructive to a real admirer of the breed, than 
to take the volumes of the Herd Register, and 
with pencil and paper construct the geneological 
tree of the noted butter makers. He will be sur- 
prised to find the names of the same set of an- 
cestors appear in so many genealogies, and in 
this is it instructive. As these combinations 
have resulted in good one or more times, the 
chances of their doing so again are great. 

As to the representatives of old Pansy, 1019, in 
Maryland, the writer knows of no direct lineal 
descendant except the heifer calf of Mr. T. A. 
Seth, “American Lady,” spoken of in your last, a 
great-granddaughter, and Mr. Phillips’ heifer 
Lilly Morse, a great - great - granddaughter.— 
“American Lady” has in her veins the 
combination of blood of which we have spoken, 
viz:— McClellan, Pansy, Splendid and Em- 
peror—four times, besides other blood almost 
equally as noted. Mr. Phillips’ heifer Robema 
Rex, spoken of last month, is a collateral des- 
cendant, being out of the sister of Pansy, 1019, 
and through Jack Dacher, 932, the sire of Robe- 
ma, 3840, traces to McClellan and Pansy, 8. His 
heifer Lily's Pansy, 11,355, is similarly bred—by 
Walnut Prince, out of Robema, by Beeswax, 
who traces to Living Storme, McClellan and 
Pansy, 8. But among the cattle descended from 
the Jerseys first owned in Maryland are some 
descended from Pansy, 8, imported by J. T. Nor- 
ton. Among them old Sweetbrier, 603, formerly 
owned, as we think, by Mr. Glenn, of Baltimore 
county ; but it would be impossible to give them 
all, as few, if any, of the Maryland breeders take 
the care to issue catalogues of pedigrees. x. 
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Sheep for Mutton and Wool. 


Kditors American Farmer : 

I was requested by a friend, who thinks I have 
somewhat of a sheepish reputation or experience, 
to answer an inquiry in the Sun, “where can I 
tind the best lands for sheep raising in Virginia?” 
This is difficult, and the editor properly suggest- 
ed, “is it to raise for wool or mutton?” In this 
region I have successfully raised the mutton 
sheep. Cotswolds such as I imported were too 
costly for the shambles and for mutton, and I 
bred them to high grade Leicesters, another mut- 
ton sheep, and this produce I sold to the butcher 
the fall after one year old for $10 each, and found 
he sold their saddles for $35 each. The next year 
I sold to a New York butcher, who came on for 
them, for $35 each. Some of my sheep were 
brought up to 235, 208 and 198Ibs., neat; the last 
two were twins. I have had a yearling buck to 
weigh 435 tbs. I neglected to mention that I had 
bargained with the butcher for $100 for each 
mutton I brought to him weighing 200 Ibs. net. 
The war broke out and the Union troops 
destroyed the flock. These weights are unusual. 
They are too heavy to travel much, and there- 
fore require good grass to fill them soon. 

This is a good grass country, much like the 
blue grass region in Kentucky, but harder work- 
el; we never sow that seed, and the farmers do 
not leave a fair proportion of their land in sod, 
yet build a fence on the road and the grass will 
be there in a few years, and it is growing thro’ 
the pike where not so much used. This could be 
a fine grazing country. 

The Southdown is a better mutton at 4 years 
old than the Cotswold, which at that age would 
be near all tallow, but I put my Cotswolds into 
market yearlings at much higher prices than the 
Southdowns at any age. I gave Clarke county 
a high reputation for muttons. I have shown 
what I have done with large mutton sheep, be- 
sides raising blooded horses, cattle, hogs, the 
usual grains, and more money to the fleeces. To 
do this requires good land, and that brings good 
prices; but if wool is the object, I should think 
mountain land, that is very cheap, where you 
may crowd them on it to roam over it, and if de- 


ficient in grass to browse on the shrubbery ; if 


they get poor it will not matter, as I hear the 
poorer the sheep the finer the wool. i have had 
no experience with them ; they might give more 
profit to the outlay than for such sheep on cost- 
ly land. I should consider a Cotswold 4 years 
old, who is all tallow, not suitable for the table, 
but valuable for greasing poor muttons. 


The truth is, real, good mutton is rarely, if 


ever seen in either city or town; the reason, 
graze a mutton on garlic until his flesh is sat- 
urated with it, shut him np one night without 
food, and when slaughtered in the morning the 
flavor will be gone ; but put one thro’ new scenes, 
causing alarm and fever, and the sweet juices 
of the grass are gone, and the mutton compara- 
tively insipid. The remedy is the course of the 
English carcass butchers, who go to the country, 
slaughter their muttons on the grass, and bring 
their carcassesin. Such mutton sells higher. 


Clarke Co., Va. J. W. WaRE. 


Jersey Red Swine. 


Mesars. Editors American Farmer : 

I am constantly receiving letters of inquiry 
regarding this breed of swine, and for the benefit 
of your subscribers I will give a description and 
history of them. 

They were imported into Salem Co., N. J., at 
least forty years ago, where they soon became 
the leading breed. Their wonderful vigor and 
vitality enables them to readily assimilate food 
of all descriptions, and this coupled with a re- 
markable ability to lay on flesh soon attracted 
the attention of a few enterprising feeders, who, 
by a judicious selection and crossing of the best 
specimens of the breed, attained results which 
gave them a local popularity, and although its 
place as the leading breed these has been fre- 
quently contested by other breeds. The Reds 
not only distanced all competitors but have re- 
cently challenged the most popular breeds in 
their own strongholds, with the most flattering 
results, and bid fair soon to occupy the very 
foremost rank among the best established breeds. 
The characteristics of the breed are a good coat 
of fine red hair, broad faces, short snouts, thin 
pendant or wilted ‘ears, good shoulders, largely 
developed hams, broad straight backs, excellent 
middle pieces, the whole supported by the fine 
symmetrical legs, with which they arise and 
travel with apparent ease. They are apparently 
mange proof, and fatten readily at any age from 
pighood up, until exceedingly heavy weights are 
attained. 

The above qualities, combined with remark- 
able strong hearty constitutions, make them a 
very desirable breed of swine. I deem their re- 
markable vigor one of their best traits, making 
it especially valuable as a cross upon the various 
other breeds. When asked, “would you advise 
me to try them,” I will reply that it depends 
upon circumstances altogether; for your own 
family use the Berkshires are very popular; for 
market the West has found the Poland China 
suit their purpose, and many have been satistied 
with Chesters. Where heavy weights are de- 
sired, all breeds have their advocates as well as 
some good traits. 

I have found "the Reds all their New Jersey 
friends claim for them, wich the exception of 
very heavy weights, but I am contented with 
less than some men claim, provided it be profit- 
able. I have never raised a hog that would 
dress 1,000 lbs., or had a cow make 21 lbs. of 
butter in seven days, a hen lay 230 eggs per an- 
num. My stock adhere to the rule, not the excep- 
tion, though I have had some good ones. 

Wm. E. MANAKER. 

Montgomery Co., Md., April 13, 1881. 





Jerseys in Baltimore County. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


I was much interested in the articles of your 
correspondent in the April issue, and agree with 
him as to the value of the Alphea strain of Jerseys, 
Bat from what he says of the purchase of Mr. 
| Von Kapff, your readers will no doubt think 
/ that there is no other Alphea blood in Baltimore 
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county. It is with the desire to correct this im- 
pression that I ask the insertion of this: 

My neighbor, Mr. Charles E. Hand, than whom 
there is no more enthusiastic admirer or better 
posted breeder of Jerseys, has at the head of his 
ne rd the Alphea Bull Mercurio, 4783. This young 

bull on the part of his sire is a great-grandson of 
Mercury, 482—the son of Alphea, 171—and on 
the part of his dam is a grandson of Mercury, 
and traces to Vesta, Dolphin 2d, and 
Sylphide—these being three of the celebrated 
herd imported by Lol. R. M. Eive 

I have recently sold to Mr. John I. Holly, of 
Plainsfield, N. J., Dessie Labyrinth. 3988, bred 
by Messrs. Clark & Jones, of Baltimore county, 
a granddaughter of Mercury and tracing to 
Edith, 167. I retained a handsome heifer calf, 
by P rospect, 2047. I have recently bought a 
heifer in calf to Mr. Holly’s bull U proar, 1609— 
a grandson of the great Eurotas, 2454, and tracing 
through another channel to Eurotas’ sire, Riot, 
2d, 469. Uproar traces to Saturn, 94, and Rhea, 
166, (the sire and dam of Alphea,) eight times. 
He is held by his owner at $2,000. 

Windsor, April 14,’ T. ALEX. SETH. 


The Next Fat Cattle Show at Chicago. 
The 


several Classes are 


besides 


ree 





premiums in the aggregate offered in the 
as follows: 

1881, 

£2,775 

ony 

me) 

14) 


1880 
$2,155 
He) 
iw) 
100 


Cattle 
sheep 


Poultry. 


Total.. . $3,455 

A number of promine nt t busine ‘ss men of Chi- 
cago have agreed to subscribe liberally to the 
premium fund, and these amounts will be added 
to the above. 

One of the leading Chicago wholesale dry 
goods houses will give $700 in special premiums. 
~ And whilst upon the subject of Fat Cattle, we 
would refer the reader to our French letter in 
this number for some important investigations 
upon the fattening of bullocks. 

The English Agricultural Gazette reports an 
increase of 3 Ibs. per head per diem, for a length 
of time running over six weeks, as the average 
in fattening bullocks, and that 18 lbs. per week 
is not uncommon. It adds, that by feeding 2 lbs. 
linseed meal, 5 lbs. cotton seed meal, and 3 Ibs. 
mixed meal—does not say what sort of grain is 
cround for this last—making 10 lbs. in all, well- 
bred bullocks, weighing 880 Ibs. each, might in- 
crease 15 lbs. per head per week. The Gazette 
does not say whether they are fed on hay or straw 
during this time—although they doubtless were— 
or how much they got of either. It thinks that, 
by substituting 5 Ibs, of linseed meal for the 5 
Ibs. of cotton seed meal above, and doubling the 
mixed meal, making 13 Ibs. in all, a bullock would 
gain 3 lbs. per day. This strikes us as a small 
illowance of feed for so great a gain, and we 
should like to hear from our own cattle feeders 
what they have to say on the subject. 

In Northumberland, when bullocks are fed 
turnips and straw, with 3 lbs. of linseed meal and 
3 lbs of mixed meal per day, 14 lbs. per week is 
considered a fair gain. We wish the weight of 
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the turnips and straw were given, for without 
these no definite result is obtained. We should 
like to ask, also, whether the straw was oat, 
wheat, or rye. We presume oat, as that is the 
most nutricious of the three, and is more gener- 
ally fed than the other two. 

Sheep, the Gazette says, gain 3 lbs. per week 
on good feed; and as six of these are equiva- 
lent to one bullock as food consumers, we might 
look, from this, to find bullocks gaining their 
18 Ibs. per week 


The Season and Sheep. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


We have had a severe winter—beginning in 
November, and continuing now in April. A 
heavy snow fell, lying long on the ground. 
This protected the wheat during that long spell 
of hard weather, and I doubt its injuring the 
wheat ; but since the snow left we have had hard 
freezing and thawing weather which is hardest 
on Wheat. Doubtless it has suffered and is still 
suffering from it and will suffer more if this 
weather continues, so that we cannot expect as 
good crop this year as last. Fruit growers think 
their fruit lost; not a furrow has been turned 
here yet, though heretofore we have plowed in 
February. 

The great loss here has been sheep. When 
snow was on the ground the constipation of the 
bowels cause disease which we all know by 
different names; all know it is difficult to cure, 
but few seek to provide a preventive. In Eng- 
land we hear nothing of it, for they feed them 
turnips. If the farmer would raise turnips for 
his sheep in winter in snow, the probability is 
he would save many. In case of failure, all 
roots and also cabbage, would greatly aid. Fail- 
ing in these, mix a little epsom salts (dry) with 
fine salt to give them; it will act better on sheep 
and cattle dry than in a liquid state, and keep 
their bowels in a more wholesome state. 

J. W. WARE. 


Clarke Co., Va., April 5, 1881. 





Short Horn Cattle. 


The public sales of this season, just commenced 


at the west gives evidence that the business of 
breeding cattle of the improved strains is on the 
increase with all other branches of trade. The 
prices brought, and the number of sales an- 
nounced, shows great activity. The last number 
of the National Live Stock Journal remarks that 
never was there anything like the demand for 
Short-horns of both sexes that exists at the pres- 
ent day; but more especially for bulls for cross- 
ing on native cows, to grade up their offspring 
for a superior class of bullocks. This greatly in- 
creased demand is not only found in America, 
but also in England, their native home, the Brit: 
ish Colonies, and throughout the continent. 
| The breeding and rearing of improved cattle, 
| as well as that of all other kinds of domestic 
| stock, at present moderate prices, we have no 
doubt is the most profitable part of farming, and 
surely nothing is so pleasant and interesting. 
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Animals are society to the husbandman, and sur- 
rounded by them he never feels lonely, however 
isolated his situation may be. Then this impor- 
tant advantage follows in breeding and rearing 
them, they keep up the fertility of the soil; 
whereas the growing of grain, vegetables and 
hay ; carried off to a market, so rapidly exhausts 
it that in many instances the value of the cattle 
in a few years becomes greatly lessened. 

At the sale on April 13th of Short Horn Cat- 
tle from the Bow Park Herd of Canada, held at 
Waukegan, Ills., some good prices were realized, 
the average on females being about $664, and on 
bulls $379. Kirklevington Duchess 26th brought 
$2,550; Duchess of Oxford 21st, $4,200, and 
Duchess of Barrington 10th, $1,810. The Duke 
of Oxford 46th brought $2,350, and the 8th Duke 
of Kinklevington $1,760. There were 57 head 
sold in all, and the aggregate amount reached 
$28,735. 


—-—— —> @ << -—— — 


Veterinary Remedies. 

The following, taken from the National Live 
Stock Journal, are timely recipes: 

Licke.—As a simple and effective remedy 
against lice on stock, we have frequently recom- 
mended to give the animals a good dusting over 
once or twice a week with wood ashes. On the 
following day, give the animals a_ thorough 
grooming and brushing, and burn all the hairs 
and dirt thus removed. Attend to general clean- 
liness of the stable as well as of the animals, and 
give the woodwork a coat of whitewash 
sionally. 

Worms—Mix a drachm of powdered Sulphate 
of iron among the food every evening, during 
every other week. Keep constantly some salt 
placed in a corner within convenient reach of 
the horse. If the worms are the small so-called 
pin-worms, give an injection per rectum, daily, 
of a quart of warm water in which is mixed a 
drachm of carbolic acid. The injection should 
be given just after the bowels have moved, or 
when the horse returns from work. 

REMOVAL OF THE AFTER-BIRTH—When due 
care is exercised, the after-birth may be removed 
without danger on the second or third day after 
calving, by inserting the oiled hand and arm, and 
separating the attachments with the fingers. No 
strong traction or pulling of the after-birth should 
be allowed. The animal should be fed on sloppy 
or steamed food during a week succeeding calv- 


Ing. 


occa- 


CoLic—With a view of removing the cause 
give first a dose of physic, composed of an ounce 
each of aluves and carbonate of soda, dissolved in 
a pint of hot water, and add to this solution an 
ounce of tincture of ginger. Apply brisk fric- 
tion to the flanks and the abdomen by means of 
straw wisps, and repeat this at short intervals. 
Lead the horse beside another in a gentle trot, 
ten minutes at a time, every half hour, but not 
in a gallop. If no other stimulant is at hand, 
give every half-hour, three ounces of whiskey in 
a pint of water; otherwise give half an ounce 
each of fluid extract of belladonna and aromatic 
spirits of ammonia and an ounce of Jaudanum, in 
a pint of cold water. Give as often blood-warm 
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injections of soap-suds, one to two quarts at a 
time, per rectum. In case there should be much 
flatulency or bloating, give besides the above 
mentioned laxative, a dose composed of three 
drachms of aqua ammonia in a pint of cold water, 
every half hour, besides abdominal friction in- 
jections, and walking exercise. When the 
symptoms lessen in severity give every hour un- 
til all symptoms have disappeared, a dose of half 
an ounce each of sweet spirits of nitre, tincture 
of gentian, and tincture of ginger in a pint of 
water. After an attack of colic the horse should 
not be used for work that day or the following 
twenty-four hours, and he should be fed lightly 
on easily-digested food. Feeding the horse con- 
tinually a whole winter on dry food, as you do, 
is wrong. On such feeding, a horse should have 
a bran mash at least twice a week, and salt should 
be constantly placed within easy reach. 

GREASE HEELS—Attend to cleanliness. Apply 
during two days poultices of equal parts of bran, 
flaxseed meal and powdered charcoal. There- 
after apply twice or thrice daily a portion of 
oxide of zinc ointment, previously removing all 
secretions of matter, as well as dry scabs and 
crusts. If, after a week or ten days, the case 
does not improve satisfactorily, apply instead of 
the ointment twice or thrice daily a portion of a 
mixture of one ounce of Goulard’s extract and 
half an ounce of carbolic acid to half a pint of 
water. Give loosening food, among which may 
be mixed two drachms of nitrate of potash, morn- 
ing and evening, during one week. 
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The Dairy. 


Ensilage and Butter. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer ; 


I sent you a report of my experiment with 
ensilage, published in your March number. I 
increased the quantity in feeding, and, as ex- 
pected, it lasted the two months, having given 
out on April 6th inst. I hoped that the spring 
grasses would have made a good start ’ere this 
but vegetation is unusually backward. 

Having to return’ to dry food for the cows, 
there is a perceptible falling off in quantity of 
milk, and a marked difference in the quantity 
and color of the cream. 

I made a shipment of butter to Baltimore a 
few days since, Which we cannot excel in June 
for color and flavor. 

I report this item for the reason of doubts ex- 
pressed in your last number as to the value of 
ensilage. For milk and butter I look upon it as 
valuable ; as food for fattening cattle I have no 
experience, but do not think I would use it. 
Have been of that opinion, and have frequently 
expressed it, ever since using it. 

Will prepare for a largely increased supply for 
coming winter, which shows I think well of it. 

I forgot to say when I sent you the paper on 
ensilage that the time occupied in cutting it with 
hand-power cutter was, by the watch, 17 hours; 
so that two months food for ten cows was cut up 
in 17 hours by hand. I ‘timed cutting of every 
load. The rest of time was hauling, tramping, etc. 

Halifax Co., Va., April 9, 1881. 8. 
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The Dairy Cow. 


At the late convention of dairymen held at To- 
ronto, Canada, a number of the most eminent 
men of the Northern and Eastern States, as well 
as those of Canada, were present and took part 
in the The sittings of the conven- 
tion lasted several days, and the information im- 
parted was varied and practical. The Hon. 
Harris Lewis, of New York, was called on and 
delivered a lecture on “ The Cow,” full of useful 
instruction as to the breeding and management 
of that useful animal. The lecture was received 
with great satisfaction, and we here transfer to 
our pages an abstract thereof: 

Mr. Lewis said that according to the best in- 
formation we have avast number of valuable 
cows, vet in that vast number there are many 
that are not adapted for farm and dairy purposes 
He attached a great deal of importance to the 
] tion of breeds The re are breeds Spe ially 

making, such as the Durham 

he favored the Ayrshire 
and Holstein, asin the milk of these breeds there 
are many more fat globules, and it being difficult 
for the milk to rise through them, it is well adapt- 
ed for cheese For milk for table and family use 
> advocated the claims of the Channel Island 
He advised mixing of the different 
breeds, and getting new blood On rough, hilly 
farms small such as the Channel Island 
and Jersey, are preferable to a heavy class of cat- 
| productive farms select larger 

North Devon, Ayrshire and 

od butter cow is de sire ad. select 

in ind She is ilways found to be 

the best ger | w. As to breeding, he was 
of the that it was a great mistake to 
overfeed or stuff cows with all kinds of food. 
He thought that feeding twice per day with good 
hay ata regular stated time, with one peck of 
roots, Was a y sufficient, and he knew from 
his own experience that by following this method 
ling he 1 get more butter and cheese. 

a finer flavor, than he could if he overfed 

The cow, he said, never mastic her 
at the time she eats, butafter she lies down. 
if she vets fre quent feeding this mastication 
iyed. She should have plenty of time to 
masticate what she has already eaten. If the 
cow is dry, or nearly so, she should have pure 
fresh water once per day, and in watering cows 
strongly opp sed to allowing them to 
drink from a creek or pool of water through a 
hole cut in the ice They should be allowed to 
drink in as & position as possible. <A 
very important fact, which he thought should be 
remembered by 1 in stock- 


discussions 


SeELC( 
adapted for butter 


and Jerse V For cheese 


cow the 


bre eds, 


ates 
food 
But 


is del 


he was 


easy 
those engaged rood 
raising, is that plenty of salt should be placed 
where the cows can readily get it when they 
want it. Cows who have all the salt they want 
will give much more milk. The cow should al- 
ways be milked at a regularand stated time, and 
in her turn, and always by the same milker. 
He thought it very hurtful to change milkers, as 
the cow becomes attached to the person who 


milks her regularly, and a larger quantity of 


milk can be obtained from her if she has the same 
milker. As to stabling, he said cows rest easier and 
better in a temperature of 45 degrees, and stables 


| and stable 
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should be kept at that temperature, and should 
have plenty of light, for the cows prefer light. 
He thought as much care should be taken to 
make the stalls as comfortable for the cow as is 
taken in our dwelling houses. When the cow 
is shedding her hair she should be carded, as 
nothing is more acceptable to the cow. Above 
all, keep her clean and respectable; put the ma- 
nure on the land, and noton the cow. As soon 
as begins to grow the gate should be 
opened and the cow allowed to get to pasture. 
He was greatly in favor of having cows begin on 
the pasture with the first growth of the grass, 
but they should be fed at the barn with hay each 
day until the grass gets all its summer substance. 
He advised that to make good pastures they 
should be seeded down with two bushels of or- 
chard grass and half a bushel of Kentucky blue 
grass. These grasses are all deep-rooted grasses, 
and stand better than timothy and clover. He 
did not believe in the old-time method of sowing 
timothy and clover one year and the next clover 
and timothy. (Laughter.) In seeding for mead- 
ows Other grasses may be adopted. He said he 
was a strong advocate of one pasture and no 
Ile believed just as firmly that a change 
Was as demoralizing to the cow as free love was 
demoralizing to men and women. A cow is 
always against being moved from place to place. 
In the treatment of the cow he said he would like 
tosee the man who was eve! kicked by the cow 
who could sit down without kicking her, saying 
loud words, I her in way. If 


zrass 


change 
} 


or beating some 
such a man was present he would like to have 
him rise up. He would guarantee not one could 
be found But the law of kindness is the best 
way. Kindness begets kindness, and in the in- 
tercourse with the cow as much kindness should 
be shown as in human affairs. If he had occa- 
sion to visit a man, the moment he saw his cow 
he could tell the kind of a man he 
had to Geal with, whether a kind, humane per- 
son, or one more of the brute kind. The cow 
knows when she is kindly treated, and remem- 
bers it just as well as we do. You can never 
overcome brute force by brute force. Aiways 
bear in mind that the cow has been the constant 
companion of man since the time of Adam and 
Eve. She has shared her life with us, and there- 
fore should be kindly treated and well cared for, 


and never beaten or abused. 


Regularity in Butter Making. 


Nature is uniform in her processes—like causes 
produce like etfects. The dairyman is anxious 
to receive the highest price for his butter, but is 
often careless about having the quality of his 
butter correspond with the price he covets. The 
expert educated to run machinery, is expected 
to perform his work in the same manner every 
day. The law governing steam is uniform. The 
law governing the rising of cream, and the sep- 
aration of the butter from it, is also uniform, and 
must be observed every day When the dairy- 
man understands the best for butter 
making, and follows this with uniformity, his 
butter will be uniform, and he may command 
his market. This uniformity in butter making 
needs to be carried out in all the particulars 


process 
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1. The cows should be fed only with whole- 
some food and pure water. 
be permitted to drink impure water, or water 
into which animal matter has been deposited. 


tected in the milk of cows drinking it. Some 
dairymen have been found so careless as to place 


matter is washed into the stream or reservoir, 
where the cows drink. This is a frequent source 
of taint in milk, and injury to butter, 

2. After good food and pure water is provided, 
cleanliness should be observed in milking and 
handling the milk. The milk must be set ina 
pure atmosphere, the milk-room kept well ven- 
tilated. 

3. The temperature in which the milk is set, 
should be kept as uniform as possible. The 
nearer this temperature is kept to sixty degrees, 
the better, if the milk is set shallow, or two to 
three inches deep; a lower temperature being 
allowable if the milk is set deep, or ten to sixteen 
inches. 

4. The skimming should be done as soon as 
the milk becomes distinctly sour; and if the 
temperature is too low to allow the milk to be- 
come sour at thirty-six to forty-eight hours, it 
should be skimmed sweet to prevent the cream 
from becoming bitter—this latter condition 
renders the best butter impossible. It is better 
that the milk should be skimmed sweet than to 
allow the flavor of the cream to be injured. 
Sweet cream may be ripened after skimming. 

5. The handling of the cream is a most impor- 
tant part of the process of butter making. More 
butter is injured in the irregular handling of the 
cream, than in irregular setting of the milk. If 
the skimming is done at the right time, and the 
cream kept at an even temperature, until it be- 
comes distinctly sour, and of a uniform quality, 
having been stirred several times, the butter is 
likely to be of good quality. 

To secure this even temperature for the cream 
whilst ripening, some dairymen have sunk large 
and deep wells in the dairy room. The temper- 
ature of these wells is more uniform than any 
room can be kept with ice. The temperature of 
most well water is about fifty-five degrees, and 
this does not change with the temperature of 
the external air. 

A well six feet in diameter will furnish a good 
storage for butter and ripening cream. There 
will usually be six to ten or more feet above the 
water in the well, and this furnishes plenty of 
room to hang cream pails and butter pails. Let 
the well have a tight plank cover, with two lids 
(one each side of the centre) sixteen inches wide ; 
place hooks on the underside of the plank cover, 
upon which to hang the cream pails and butter 
pails. When the cream is skimmed, place it in 
a cream pail wiih a tight cover, and hang this 
under the platform of the well. 
is filled or a churning is obtained, let the cream 
be very thoroughly stirred together and left, say 
twelve hours, till it becomes uniform in texture 
and conditions, when it should be immediately 
churned. 
sible, when the butter is in the granular state. 


Now place it upon the butter-worker, and add | 
(for most customers) one ounce of salt to the | 


pound of butter. Work this in slightly, but 


| the pail under the cover of the well. 
dead animals in such position that the animal 


| September, 1879. 


When the pail | 


Let the buiter-milk be drawn, if pos- | 


| evenly; then place it in a pail with a muslin 
They should never | 


cloth over it, and a little moist salt on top; place 
the pail in the well for twenty-four hours, then 


| rework it, just enough to work out the butter- 
The germs in this tainted water have been de- | 


milk, and pack permanently in crock, pail, or 
tub in which it is to be sent to market. Place 
This will 
keep it at an even temperature till sent to mar- 
ket. Butter should usually be marketed within 
a few weeks of its manufacture. Do these things 
up in this uniform way, and the product will 
always be uniform, and the price satisfactory.— 
Nat, Live Stock Journal. 


* 





Wonderful Record of a Holstein Cow. 


The Feed used in producing it. 


The Holstein cow “ Aaggie,” belonging to 
Messrs. SmitHs & PowELL, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
on the 28th of March, closed her 6 yéar-old milk 
record. It surpasses any record heretofore 
known by over 1800 lbs. The following is a de- 
tailed statement concerning it: 

This record was kept by carefully weighing 
each milking. The record began March 28th. 
Highest daily yield, 84% lbs; yield for highest 
continued month, 2,3644 Ibs., and for one year as 
follows : 


September. 

October.... 

November ° 

PROCOTRA DSP. ccace 000 cece ccc cocces coccee 
January ... 

February 

March 


Aaggie was calved April 1, 1874, in North Hol- 
land, and imported by her present owners in 
She was then in milk, and 
continued to milk largely until the January fol- 
lowing, when she was forced dry. She was fed 


'on corn fodder, with very little hay, beets, and a 


small allowance of grain daily, until she dropped 
her calf, March 23d. Her record began March 
28th. Her grain feed, while making her record, 
was composed of equal parts, by weight, of wheat 
bran and ground oats, with sufficient quantity of 
corn meal and oil meal to make 1 pint of the for- 
mer and 4 pint of the latter daily. Of this mix- 
ture she was fed as follows: From date of com- 
mencing record until June Ist, 4 lbs. three times 
a day; to July 24th, 34 lbs.; to December 25th, 
3 1-6 lbs., and since that date a little less than 3 
lbs. 

Until May 10th she had clover hay, second 
cutting, and about 6 quarts of cut roots per day, 
beets and carrots—mostly the former: then, un- 
til May 16th, millet and coarse hay. Being short 
of pasture, soiling was resorted to, green rye, 
clover, oats and fodder corn being each fed in its 
season. When winter set in she was fed mostly 
corn fodder whole, and her feed of 4 to 8 quarts 
of roots, mostly beets, resumed, the amount de- 
pending upon the condition of the bowels. 
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Through January and February she was fed 
stalks and hay, each twice per day; since then 
mostly hay; roots continued. 

In the same herd, Aegis has recently closed her 
6 year-old recor | at 16,823 lbs. 10 ozs., and Lady 
of the Lake her 2 year-old record (commencing 
at 22 months of age) of 12,200 Ibs. 4 oz. This 
last heifer was from the same stable in Holland 
as the wonderful heifer Netherland Queen, that 
made a 2 year-old record a year ago of 13,574 
bs. 3 oz. . 

Mr. Frep. VonKaprr has purchased from 
Mr. John E. Phillips, the Jersey heifer, Princess 
Gentian, 9114, referred to in our April number, 
and from William Crozier of New York, a heifer 
calf, sire Imported Rival, dam Maybell’s Jewel, 
6251, by Rex, 1330 
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‘The Poultry Yard. 


By G, 0. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 


Frooklandville, Md. 


Malays. 


The Malay fowls were originally brought from 
the Peninsula of that name in Asia. They are 
decidedly courageous, lofty in carriage, usually 
very healthy and prolific, good layers, and as is 
characteristic with all of games, 
table fowls. 

The Malay has been during the past few years 
used extensively for crossing on the other breeds 
of game fowls, which has been the means of 
greatly adding both size and strength to the 
cross. The Malay is a very powerful built bird, 
and is by no means as clumsy as he looks. Their 
weight ut maturity, averages from 8 to 9 pounds 
for males, and 5 to 6 for the females. The above | 
cut was drawn from life of birds owned by Mr 
John E. Diehl, of Beverly, N. J., and he descri’es | 
the pair as: “of the black—red type, with a firm, 
close and glossy plumage—the cocks being dark 
red, with solid black breast and tail, and bright | 
yellow, well scaled legs, entirely free from feather- 
ing. The hens are of a cinnamon or dark brown 
partridged-marked color, with dark, purpleish 
brown hackles and tails. Mr. Diehl has devoted 
considerable attention to the Malays, and wins 
all the premiums wherever he exhibits. G. 0. B. 


| 
spec 1es good 


| to improve the stock of poultry on hand. 
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Mating Fowls. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


From the number of communications lately 
received, there appears to be an increasing desire 
All 
intending to start yards of thorough-bred fowls, 
should not let the extra cost of fine specimens 
cause them to take inferior specimens as a gift, 
if they intend to breed for anything like standard 
birds. These fine specimens are sometimes ac- 
cidental, even with poor stock, but if from a 
well-bred strain they are valuable, for the superi- 
ority is an inherent quality of such strain and 
will give a reasonably sure guarantee of a con- 
tinuance of the same 

But as most farmers only wish to improve the 
stock already on hand, the cheaper specimens of 
the same blood though not so high in standard 
points would prove valuable. The great mistake 
made in ordering large breeds is that the heaviest 
male bird is wanted to mate with 3 and 4 pound 
hens which in nine in ten, will in time 
prove unsatisfactory. Parties who order birds 
should state to the breeder what they want to do 
and leave him to select the specimen. Knowing 
the very large ones would not prove the thing 
wanted, he would send a smaller, more compact 
and active bird that would give ultimate satisfac- 
tion. The young stock of pullets mated to him 
tlie next season would give a fine lot of % bloods, 
then the third year getting one nearer the stan- 
dard in weight and style, they could not fail to 
please. I have bred 124 and 13 pounds at 9 
months old, but never had one (a Light 
Brahma) that proved valuable as a breeder. 

Adult Asiatics should not have all they will 
eat; do not expect to keep them in show condi- 
tion during the breeding season; high feeding 
will improve their looks but impair their utility 

From nine years’ experince with them I find 
the Light Brahmas No. 1 farmers’ fowls--(J farm.) 
They are large, superior winter iayers, strong 
healthy growers, and withal are handsome. 

I have found hot fires kindled in the fowl 
house, on the coals of which a table-spoonful of 
carbolic acid mixed with half a pound of sulphur, 
to be the best remedy for the different poultry 
diseases c. B. W 


cases 


but 
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Water for Chicks. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer; 

I cannot refrain from entering my protest 
against the advice of your Poultry Department 
Editor, in relation to withholding of liquid from 
young chicks, and consider the whole thing as 4 
case of drawing a conclusion from wrong prem- 
ises. The idea seems to have originated in Eng- 
land, under a totally different climate and other 
conditions. There the theory is that no fowls need 
water, just as you have seen, Mr. Editor, it 
argued learnedly that cattle need no salt, that 
side being taken by those dwelling near the in- 
fluence of the sea air and probably feeding to 
some extent on salt marsh hay. In twenty 
years’ experience in raising chickens, it has 
invariably been my custom to allow the chicks 





water as soon as they will drink it, and milk when- | 


ever it could be spared. I had a brood to come 


out a few days since, (the first day they need | 
neither food or water, but are tested when they | 


show a disposition for food,) gave them no water 


and watched their behavior, but filled a quart | 


fruit tin with water for the hen; on the sec- 
ond day the little ones were found reaching up 
after the water in the tin, and were forthwith 
supplied with the needful, and at nine days old I 
saw them drink from a quart tin, and at two 


weeks able to flutter up to any height at which | 


a water vessel might be affixed to coop for the 
hen to drink from. I will say, further, 


able. I do not know of any, certainly not whole 
broods, dc. The cause of loss may be feeding 
wet food, raw meal mixed with cold 
{though that is doubtful,) tmpure water, musty 
meal, &c. Have the advocates of no water kept 
their chicks in such a way that they could get 
no access to rain water, dew, or from the drops 
from the hen’s beak, who surely has a supply 
granted her? I venture to say that the chicks 


can be noticed trying to get their craving satisfied | 


that way, just as they can be seen pecking the for l 


from her and each other’s bills. While the feeding | 


as advised by Mr. Brown is all that could be de- 


sired, I do not think his view as to liquid is at | 


all proved by a few uncertain experiments. Next 
we will be told that fowls need no salt, that it 
kills them, &c., When my practice is to put a 
handful daily to four quarts of soft food. Give 
us proved fucts, not probabilities that admit of 
more than one explanation. T. W. Hooper. 


Note.—The above criticism by Mr. Hooper we 
are glad to receive. Discussions pro and con are 
generally of benefit, and bring to light informa- 
tion of value that might otherwise be hid under 
a bushel. The no-water-for-chicks-theory, how- 
ever, brother Hooper must remember, as far as 
we are individually concerned, was not formed 
from any “wncertain experiments.” At the Tim 
onium Fair, last September, Plymouth Rock 
chicks which won first and second premiums, 
and which were so noticeable for their extra size 
and brilliant plumage, were raised by these same 
“uncertain experiments.” My White Leghorn 
chicks, which were larger than some of the old or 
mature Leghorns, were also in their young chick- 
enhood days not drinkers. : 
these varieties now for sale, this need not be con- 
strued as an ady. If Mr. Hooper will kindly 
wait until the June issue, I will give him “facts” 
from others who have tried the plan, and then, 
perhaps, he may admit when chicks are PROP- 
ERLY fed with moist food the idea is of a more 
practical than theoretical nature That “no 
fowls” need water, (or such an idea is, or ever 
has been advocated,) in England, is new to me— 
and I get weekly the two leading poultry jour- 
nals published there—but we must all live and 
learn. G. O. B. 

> 





CRACKED Corn is not good for very young 
fowls, but to gratify that propensity of their na- 
ture we must give them something to pick at. 
Millet is very good for this purpose when the 
chickens are from one to fourteen days old. Bet- 
ter after that period is some kind of small corn. 


that | 
my losses from diarrhea have been unnotice- | 


water, | 


As I have neither of 


‘may 
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The Apiary. 


Bee Notes for May. 

Owing to the backwardness of the season, last 
month’s notes will be in order for the beginning 
of this month, unless the season comes rapidly 
forward ‘ 

Continue to feed sparingly till the bloom ap- 
pears, and should the hives become overcrowded 
with bees give room for storing by adding a box 
at a time, and do not discourage the bees by giv- 
ing them too much room. Every swarm of bees 
can be induced to work in surplus boxes if com- 
menced with in time, and room given in propor- 
tion to the strength of the colony. Spread the 
combs, in strong colonies, about every six days, 
and guard against robbing in opening the hives 


| and in feeding, for unless you are caretul a little 


honey carelessly left about will cause the strong 
colonies to attack the weak ones, and demorali- 
zation will follow throughout the season—with 
such as obtain dishonest stores, 

Kill every miller and worm you may see, as 
each will raise several generations during sum- 
mer, and by destroying them early much can be 
saved. 

After such a loss in bees, all over the country, 
the moth will take possession and reign supreme, 
unless the old hives are cleaned out and the 
combs melted up or protected from their ray- 
ages—look well to this matter 

Reinforce all weak swarms by giving a frame 
of hatching brood, placed in the centre of the 
bees. Don’t throw away good brood combs be- 
cause dark and mouldy, cleanse them by wash- 
ing in clear water, and shake the water from the 
cells, or use the Honey Extractor for this pur- 
pose if you have one. A good syringe answers 
very well for washing. Combs in which the 
bees died should have ell dead ones taken out, 
even if necessary to scrape away some of the 
cells. 

As soon as drones hatch, the strongest swarms 
‘an be divided or swarmed artificially. The best 
way to do this is to remove the old hive to a new 
spot in the middle of the day, and remove the 
comb with the queen on it to a new hive and 
insert a frame tilled with foundation, or an 
empty comb, should you have one, where you 
took that one from which contains the queen. 
Contract the entrance to one inch that the brood 
not become chilled. Place the new hive 
with queen on old stand and put in four frames 
of foundation or empty combs and division 
board, and the work is done. 

If you have any poor swarms they can now be 
given to those deprived of their queens; but in 
this case, the hives made queenless should occupy 
the place of the weak ones you wish to unite, 
that the loss of their old bees may not occur by 
breaking up their home. If you have extra 
queens on hand they also could be introduced to 
the motherless colonies safely. 

Don’t attempt to more than double your col- 
onies, unless skilled in building up—a small in- 
crease will pay best. June this season will be 
the swarming month. If you have not already 
got your cedar bush planted and your mullen 
stocks tied in position, don’t delay it if natural 
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swarming is to be practiced. I have been asked 
by-several of the readers of Zhe American Farmer 
‘“how I do it,” and as many others might wish 
to be further enlightened, I will say:—A_ bush 
seven feet tall of our red cedar is best. Drive 
four stakes into the ground, just so close you 
can set the bush up in position among them, and 
be retained through any storm that might occur. 
Stakes four feet long driven eighteen inches into 
the earth will do. Now, when the bees have 
clustered, all you have to do is to raise up your 
cedar bush, carry it to the hive—swarm and all— 
and shake the bees upon the hiving sheet or 
clean spot on the ground where the hive stands ; 
replace the bush at once, as many will take wing 
and go back to the spot where the bush stood, 
and if it is not there will go back to their old 
home. Usually two shakings of the bush will 
secure the best part of the swarm. I place the 
new swarm on the old stand and remove the old 
hive to a new stand, contract the entrance, and 
all trouble is ended for the season, for usually 
they will not send out a second swarm when 
this course is pursued. To make all sure open 
the hive at the end of a week and cut out all but 
the most promising queen cell. 

If honey is wanted keep from swarming by 
giving them room to breed in the brood chamber, 
by giving empty combs or using the extractor 
and surplus store room as they require it. 

Every strong stock should have access to one 
or two surplus boxes early this month, where 
the Perfection Box is used, and where a large 
crop of honey is looked for, that they may not 
get the swarming fever. When once begun it 
hard to cure, unless by dividing, when surplus 
honey would be out of the question in ordinary 
cases. 

Watch the empty combs, and expose to the 
fumes of burning sulphur if any appearance of 
the moth among them, and keep in a close box 
or hung up in a cool room or dry cellar. 

Those who wish to Italianize by removing 
their old queens when they swarm, should have 
the queens in readiness to be introduced. Order 
of some near and reliable breeder and buy a 
good queen. Cheap queens will prove cheap— 
as in all other branches of business. The best 
will usually prove the cheapest. L. 

Sunny Side Apiary, Baltimore. 





Surplus Honey. 


How to obtain it with least trouble and 
in best condition. 


After an experience of over twenty years with 
sections and section box honey, or comb honey, 
I feel I can give your readers a correct and im- 
partial opinion upon the abovesubject. During 
the early days of the Langstroth Hive it was 
then in order to have the surplus honey stored 
in square boxes holding from five to eight 
pounds, or six boxes to the hive, each occupy- 
ing a position over a hole cut through the honey 
board through which the bees had to pass to 
reach the surplus storing room. These boxes 
would hold three and four combs, and pollen 
would be stored with the honey, and in conse- 
quence would injure its sale. 
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From this the four pound square two-comb box, 
with four sides of glass, was tried to remedy the 
evil, but with like success, although many times a 
fine crop was secured in this form. But the de- 
mand for a smaller package led me to adopt the 
one-comb two pound glassed section, also to be 
used with honey board, arranged in box—four- 
teen boxes to the set—which I used for many 
years with success, and from which the present 
form I am about to describe emanated. The 
market called for a lighter and more attractive 
package without glass, as “consumers had be- 
come tired buying glass and wood for a luxury,” 
to use the expression of one of our leading 
grocers, and I accordingly decided to abandon it 
and adopt a package that could be made to suit 
the wants of the grocer and consumer. From 
fourteen sections I doubled to twenty-eight, and 
used them with the tin and wood separators, 
brought forward by the late Richard Colvin of 
this city, to whom, I may say, the science of bee 
keeping owes more (Langstroth excepted,) than 
to any other man, he being the first to import 
the Italian and Syrian bees, to bring out the 
sections and separators for both the brood and 
surplus frames, (which are so extensively used 
by our leading apiarians of the present date,) 
and many more improvements of value of which 
I might speak. 

After abandoning the glassed section for two 
seasons I had anything but success in getting 
my surplus honey stored in ar attractive form, 
and the seasons of 1876 and 1877 at a cost of a 
fine crop of honey being ruined by the tin sepa- 
rators, to which every comb had been attached 
in the clamps, and had to be cut into cans and 
sold in bulk at less than half price. From my 
previous management with the glassed sections, 
I hit upon the box and sections I now bring be- 
fore the bee keepers of the country, which is 
styled by some as the “ Baltimore Clamp,” but 
which a friend interested in my experiments 
applied the name of “ Perfection Box,” although 
there are several in the market under that name. 
From the experience of the last three seasons I 
can truly say I want nothing better. 


THE PERFECTION BOX. 

The boxes are made by dove-tailing four rab- 
beted pieces (that hold the end observing glasses 
in position) into the sides. A groove is cut one- 
eighth of an inch deep and one-eighth of an 
inch from the lower edge into which a strip of 
tin or zinc is slipped, and upon this metal stands 
the sections. To the Langstroth Hive are used 
three of the one and one-half pound section 
clamps—each containing 9 sections 64x5 inches, 
or four clamps, containing nine each of the 
4tx44x1} one pound sections. These are placed 
across the hive from side to side, and the sections 
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are of course lengthwise the hive. Each section 
I prime with a piece of comb or foundation from 
14 inch (triangular) to 34 inch, and fill the centre 
section full, as a ladder for the bees to run up on 
to commence their work. 

To attach the bits of white comb, or the tri- 
angular foundation starters, to the sections, I 
use a small tin pan about eight inches long, 
three inches deep and four inches wide—as here 
illustrated. 


A piece of tin having both edges folded is so 
arranged that it can be adjusted to any desired 
depth in the melted wax and rosin, of which I 
use two parts wax and one of rosin. Upona 
small piece of board I fasten a piece of thin wood, 
three or four inches in Jength and one in width, 
(three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness is about 
right); to this piece is nailed another similar 
piece and projecting towards you three-quarters 
of an inch. Under this projecting strip I slip 
the section, and the centre of the top piece, to 
which the foundation is to be attached, will come 
exact every time. 

Dip the edge of the comb or foundation upon 
the guage in the wax, and immediately set in 
position beside the little strip of wood. They 
can be set very rapidly after a little practice, 
and every one will remain firm. Place the sec- 
tions in the box as fast as they are completed 
and they will remain all true to their place. 
There are a great many devices for doing this 
work, but I prefer this to any other I have ever 
tried. The hive must in all cases set perfectly 
level from side to side, and inclined down rear 
to front by placing a two by four inch piece of 
scantling the four inch way at rear and two inch 
in front, which gives it about the right pitch. 
As the boxes contain no separators whatever, it is 
of the utmost importance that these directions 
should be carried out in order to secure straight 
and uniform blocks of honey. 

After a box has become filled and while the 
bees are sealing it up another can be slipped 
underneath, when all the lost time that would 
occur in leaving until fully capped will be 
utilized by having the under box nearly filled. 
In many cases I have had three full sets on the 
hives at a time. Another important item re- 
specting the use of this box, and one that should 
not go by unnoticed, is the fact that the bees 
will go into them earlier in the season if but one 
or two are given them at the propertime. I 
had boxes filled from the finest blossoms last 
season of the most luscious nectar. It is a fact 
that bees are discouraged by opening over their heads 
a space large enough to contain twice their numbers, 


and ‘many times I have seen them swarm off 


rather than go to work in such a store room; 
while with the Perfection Box, applied from 
time to time as their wants demand, ninety-nine 
in every one hundred will readily go into them 
and continue to work with uninterrupted energy 
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throughout the honey season, and scarcely a 
swarm will issue. 

This box is made to fit any hive in use, includ- 
ing the old box, or “gum,” from which I have 
seen as good results as was obtained from many 
of a more modern pattern. L. 

Sunny Side Apiary, Baltimore. 


* 
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CorrEcTION.—In the article in our April num- 
ber on “ Bee-Keeping and Bee-Hives,” by a typo- 
graphical error, the size of Langstroth frame was 
made 19} instead of 94 inches high. 


~~ »>ee 


Horticulture. 


The American Pomological Society. 


biennial session will be held 
in Boston, commencing Wednesday, September 
14th, 1881, at 10 o’clock A. M., and continuing 
for three days, at which time the Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
will give additional interest to the occasion. 

All Horticultural, Pomological, Agricultural, 
and other kindred associations in the United 
States and British Provinces, are invited to send 
delegations as large as they may deem expedient; 
and all persons interested in the cultivation of 
fruits are invited to be present, and take seats in 
the Convention. It is earnestly hoped that there 
will be a full attendance of delegates from all 
quarters of our country, thereby stimulating 
more extensive cultivation by the concentrated 
information and experience of cultivators, and 
aiding the Society in perfecting its Catalogue of 
Fruits. This session will be held at the home 
of its President, where, after an interval of years, 
occasioned by ill health and a serious accident, 
he hopes to have the pleasure of meeting, not 
only his old friends, but others from the various 
sections of our country, and again unite heart and 
hand with friends for the promotion of the ob- 
jects of the Society. 

When we consider the importance of fruit cul- 
ture in North America, its progress during the 
last thirty years under the beneficent action of 
this Society, its moral, social, and sanitary in- 
fluence, and the increasing demand for its pro- 
ducts both in this country and Europe, render- 
ing it a source of national wealth, we feel justi- 
fied in urging the attendance of all who are 
interested in the welfare of our country, and the 
development of its wonderful resources in this 
branch of industry. 

Members, delegates, and societies are requested 
to contribute specimens of the fruits of their re- 
spective districts, and to communicate in regard 
to them whatever may aid in promoting the ob- 
jects of the Society and the science of American 
Pomology. The sense of the last meeting of the 
Society was that the exhibition of large collec- 
tions of fruit is not desirable, but that the show 
of fruits should be confined mainly to new or 
rare varieties and remarkable specimens, or such 
as being peculiar to any locality, or for any other 
reason, possess special interest. Intending con- 
tributors—whether as States, Societies, or indi- 
viduals—will oblige by giving notice as far as 
possible, and at an early date, what quantity 
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they propose to exhibit. Three specimens of a | 


variety will be sufficient, except in fruits of 
special interest. Each contributor is requested 
to prepare a complete list of his fruits, that a re- 
port of all the varieties entered may be submitted 
to the meeting as early as practicable. A limited 
number of Wilder Medals will be awarded to 
objects of special merit. 

ackages of fruits, with the names of the con- 


tributors, may be addressed as follows: ““AMERI- | 


caN PomMo.Loaicat Socrety, Boston, care of 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SocrETY.” 
Freight and express charges should be prepaid. 
The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston, Mass., 
is President, and Robert Manning, of Salem, 
Mass., is Secretary. 





Maryland Horticultural Society. 


The April Show, held on the 6th, at the Acad- 
emy of Music, was a very handsome one, the 
display of Azaleas being particularly large and 
effective. One of the features of the exhibition 
was a large model of a carpet bed of foliage 
plants, arranged by A. L. Black. The collection 
of plants from Patterson Park was conspicuous 
for their good condition and abundant bloom, 
receiving special commendation from the judges. 

The following awards were made: Best six 
stove or greenhouse plants, Certificate of Merit; 
best six Ferns, $2, R. J. Halliday; best twelve 
Azaleas, $3, R. W. L. Rasin; best three Azalea 


Mollis, $2, 8. Feast & Sons; best six double | 
Geraniums, $2, best fifty bedding plants, $3, best | 


six Cinerarias, $2, best twenty-four cut Pansies, 
$1, Rd. Cromwell; best ten Orchids, $3, W. H. 
Perot; best model of ribbon gardening, $3, best 
basket cut flowers, $2, A. L. Black; best twelve 
cut Roses, $2, Robt. Patterson; best collection 
cut flowers, $2, best hand boquet, $1, John Cook; 


best six Hyacinths, $1, W. H. Wehrhane. Spe- | 


cial commendation to general collection of plants 


& Sons, and Seedling Camellias of Jas. Pentland. 
At the meeting of the Society, an interesting 
paper .was read by Dr. Bolling W. Barton on 
the distribution of plant life and the agencies 
producing it. 
The May meeting and show will be held on 


Wednesday, May 4th, at the Academy of Music | 


from 2.30to10 P. M. At the meeting an ad- 
dress will be delivered by Mr. Wm. T. Sedg- 
wick of the Johns Hopkins University on the 
Life History of Ferns. 





Apples for Maryland. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The apples best suited to this locality are the 
five following varieties: York Imperial, Rawle’s 
Janet, Ben Davis, Smith’s Cider, Shipley Green. 

Shipley Green is one of the very best keepers 
and a regular bearer always. We try to pick 
our apples in the dark of the moon in September, 
assort out all unsound and faulty apples and 
then barrel up and keep in a dry place. 


Balto. Co., April 26, 1881. J. N. SHavuck. 
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Landscape Gardening. 
The laying out of grounds is an art or a trade. 
It includes good roads and paths laid down 
Yand plenty of trees. Is there any- 
thing more than this in the laying out of 


| grounds? Is there any special aptitude requisite 


in managing the matter? I think there is, and 
that it is an art as yet, in this country, almost in 
its infancy, and yet an art instinctively appre- 
ciated by cultivated persons wherever it declares 
itself, whether upon a small or a large scale. 

We have admirable engineers who can lay 
down an approach or other road with easy 
grades and great grace, so far as the curves count 
for grace, and we have gardeners who lay out 
flower beds and grounds for shrubbery accord- 
ing to the newest style, and with independent 


| beauties in themselves; but it is quite possible 
' for both these classes of workers to fill their de- 


signs admirably and yet steer clear of the great 
principles of the art. I discuss it as an art which 
takes in its purview good engineering and good 
architectural work, with good gardening, and 
even good farming, if you please; but which 


|looks to their perfect accordance and which 
| dominates, in a certain sense, the individual arts 


named, and accomplishes out of the labors of 


| . . 
| each @ congruous and captivating whole. They 


may stand side by side upon a given estate, and 
yet for want of due conception of what the land- 
scape really demands for its completed charms, 


| the effect may be incongruous and unsatisfac- 


tory. 

Over and over again a wealthy proprietor 
seeks to supply the somewhat that is lacking by 
inordinate and cumulative expenditure. He 


| may thus make beholders wonder and gaze; he 


may also secure a great assemblage of individual 


| beauties, but the charming evenness of effect, 


which shall make his place an example of taste 
and a perpetual delight, is somehow wanting. 
The true art of landscape gardening lies in 


- c u | such disposition of road-ways, plantations, walks 
from Patterson Park; Combretium from 8S. Feast | 


and buildings, as shall most effectually develop 


| all the natural beauties of the land under treat- 


ment without conflicting, but rather in harmony 
with the uses to which such lands may be de- 
voted. Thus, on a private estate, home interests 
and conveniences must be kept steadily in view, 
and these must never be sacrificed for the pro- 
duction of picturesque effects, however striking 
in itself. But in a public park, any good design 
must show great amplitude of roadway and broad 
open spaces for the desport of the multitude. 
Upon farm lands, which I hold to be not with- 
out the domain of landscape treatment, there 
must be due regard to the offices of rural 
economy, and the decorative features may be 
safely brought out in the shape of gate-ways, 
belts of protecting shrubbery, or scattered cop- 
pices upon the pasture lands. 

Upon ground entirely level, the range of pos- 
sible treatment is of course very much limited, 
but the true artist in landscape effect can do 
something even with this. No architect worthy 
of the name despairs if he is confined, in his own 
art to four walls of even height; if he loves it 
he finds decorative resources. 


Baltimore, Md. JouN Feast, Sr. 
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Evergreen Gateways. 


In Scott’s Suburban Home Grounds the follow- 
ing directions for making these ornamental gate- 
ways are given. We are indebted to Mr. Purdy 
for the cuts. 

There are many species of evergreens which 
may be planted on each side of the gateways of 

* ordinary footwalks so as to 
be made into charming 
arches over the entrance. 
With patience and annual | 
care these can be perfected | 
within about ten years, but 
they will also afford most 
pleasing labor from the be- 
ginning; and the infantile 
graces of the trees, which | 
are year by year to be de- 

— veloped into verdant 

Fig. 1. arches, will probably afford 
quite as much pleasure in their early growth as 
in their perfected forms. In tbe descriptions of 
the trees which are suitable for this kind of 
topiary work, the mode of managing them will | 
be given in detail. We here introduce the same 
cuts to give a hint of the effect intended, though, | 
when well grown, such _arches are far more | 
beautiful than our engravings can even suggest. 

Fig. 1 shows a pairof , 
hemlocks planted inside _ => 
of a gateway, and grown SXegsz 
to a height of ten to 
twelve feet, and only; 
trimmed on the inside. ‘ 

Fig. 2 shows the effect 
at the end of ten years— | 
the tops of the two trees 
having been twisted to- 
gether so as to grow as| 
one tree over the centre ' 
of the arch, and all parts 
trimmed year by year to 
the form illustrated. 

Where evergreens are to : 
be planted for this pur- ~ Fig. 2. 
pose, the fence should curve inwards to the gate, | 
as shown by the transverse section (Fig. 3), so | 
that trees designed to form the arch can be placed | 
on a line with the posts and two or three feet | 
from them. All this topiary work may be a 
; ; HA substitute for 

t) expensive gate- 
SN ways, or it may, | 
with equal pro- | 
© priety, be intro- | 

duced as an ac- | 

cessory decora- | 

tion, where the | 

posts are not of a massive, or a highly aenate | 
character. In the latter case, whatever beauty 
of design and workmanship has been wrought 
out in stone should not be deliberately concealed 
by such forms of verdure. 


ae —“ 


* 





DovstE Ware Lriacs.—Double lilacs are | 
not uncommon in our best collections, but double 
white has not been known. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
France, has raised one very double, and of a 
clear, snow white. 


| seed nine inches to a foot in the row. 
| three sowings should be made in the course of 


; and forwarding crops. 





Vegetable Garden.—May. 


Tomatoes in frames should be well hardened 
preparatory to setting out by leaving the sashes 
off day and night, except when there is appear- 
ance of frost. Meanwhile the ground should be 
prepared and so distinctly marked off that a 


| moderate rain will not obliterate the marks. 


This is a very important point with all crops 
that have to be transplanted. 

String Beans are supposed to grow anywhere, 
and, indeed, we can seldom afford to give them 
our best land; but the crop is never seen at its 
best unless grown on good rich land, and the 
seed dropped three or four inches apart in the 
row. On thin land here the crop often dries up 
altogether. 

Now is a good time to get in all manner of 
root crops, both for family use and for the cattle 
supply. My ideal of the best mode of raising 
crops in general is to manure broadcast, plow 
under, and plant on the flat. Melons may be an 
exception to manuring broadcast and sweet 


| potatoes to planting on the flat, but as a rule I 


would expect the highest results under this treat- 
ment. Still, when the manure pile is small and 
the area to be cultivated is great, we must resort 
to what in Yankeedom is termed tickling in the 
hill or drill. For roots, furrows are opened, a 


| thin streak of manure is inserted, the ridge made 


with the plow is smoothed off with the rake, the 
seed sown and the ground rolled. This is prob- 


| ably the best mode of procedure under the cir- 


cumstances. 

The 10th of the month is the latest date at 
which I succeed with peas. Summer squash 
should be sown in rows four feet apart and the 
Two or 
Towards the end of the 


the season. month 


| melons and cucumbers may be planted in hills 
| or drills, and soon after those forwarded on sods 
; set out. 


I may here observe that it is well to 
adhere to the old distinction between forcing 
We force cucumbers 
when we bring them to full fruition under glass; 
we forward them when we merely start the 
plants. 

Several plantings of corn will be made this 
month, and lima beans from the 10th onward. 
Setting the seed with its eye in a certain position 
is more trouble than it is worth, if, indeed, there 
is anything in it. Peppers and egg plants had 
better be planted side by side in well enriched 
land. 

Most of the sowing and pianting will now be 
over until the second crops go in in July. But 
considerable time will be taken up in gathering 
the early vegetables and keeping down weeds. 
In small gardens several pickings of peas are 
usually made from the same vines, but that is 
impracticable with me at least. When the bulk 
of the crop is ready for use we pull up enough 
of the vines to make a mess—twelve bushels of 


| fat pods here—cart them under the willows and 
| sit in the shade during the tedious operation of 


gathering, although sometimes we find time to 
make two pickings, one before vines are pulled 
and one after. 

The French blanch their asparagus almost to 


‘ the tips; we, on the contrary, find the under- 
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ground portion too tough to be eaten. How is 
that? This I believe to be the true e xplanation: 
The blanching with us is caused by the unnat- 
ural custom of planting five to seven inches be- 
low the surface; the French gardeners, on the 
contrary, plant in trenches, earth up during the 
cutting season, and when that is over take pains 
to remove the earth. Should like to know what 
others think on this subject. 


Baltimore Co., Md. JouHn WATSON. 


Potato Growing—Use of Straw. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

I give my experience respecting the growing 
of potatoes under straw. A patch of four bushels’ 
planting (Early Rose) was put in about the mid- 
die of April, 1880. The land was level and 
loamy, of a clover and timothy sod. The rows 
were three feet apart and run out with a two- 
horse plow twice in a row, as to get the 
potato planted deep, say five or six inches. The 
potatoes were cut two eyes to the piece and 
planted fourteen inches in ‘the drill. They were 
covered with a single horse plow with two fur- 
rows. Before they made their appearance a 
harrow was set to work and leveled and worked 
the ground well. On half the patch (eight rows) 
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straw was put to the depth of four to six inches | 


sufticient to cover the ground from sight. The 
potatoes in the other “eight rows came up the 
soonest, because they had not the straw to grow 
through, and of course they received the atten- 
tion of the bugs directly. The straw-covered 
were not troubled with them. It was not long 
after that those under the straw could be seen. 
Those not covered were worked with drag and 
double shovel plow, in all three times, no hoeing 
being done because they were clean. They be- 
ing well worked seemed to have the start of the 
straw-covered, and looked well while it was 
seasonable, but dry weather came on and those 
under the straw got ahead. All during the dry 
weather there was sufficient moisture under the 
straw for the potatoes. The mulch kept down 
all weeds and grass, whereas the other part 
thickly covered with fox-tail grass at time of 
digging. The straw-covered remained green a 
long time after the vines of the other part had 
died. Two rows of the straw-covered were dug, 
the straw being removed, fourteen bushels of 
large ones, some weighing a pound, and two 
bushels of the smaller size; this from a-half of 
a bushel planting, each row taking apeck. Only 
two of the eight rows were measured, and we 
judged from them what the other six would 
yield. Those not covered were dug and found 
to be inferior in every respect, half as large and 
half the quality, notwithstanding their looking 
so promising as to be admired by all who saw 
them growing. The dry weather came when 
they most needed the moisture. Moisture is in- 
deed essential to potato growing. The fertilizer 
used was the Agency's Favorite, two hundred 
pounds sown on the patch in the drill. 

In another patch a few rows were planted 
with straw put in the drill on the potato and 
then covered with earth. Good results were ob- 
tained in this way, so much so that those dig- 
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ging early potatoes for the table would look in 
these rows and find the largest. 

I have planted with good results by filling the 
rows with coarse manure besides fertilizers. 
Generally, the clover sod is used with fertilizers, 
and when seasonable as high as thirty-two 
bushels from one would be gathered. If planted 
the proper depth and harrowed well before the 
potato is fully out of the ground, there is but 
little trouble, and the hilling or last working 
may be done with a double shovel. Some, 
though, prefer level working. If straw is put 
on, the rows need not be more than two feet 
apart. I expect to plant more this season in 
this way. 

The ground covered last year with straw is 
planted this year in potatoes, and the same straw 
(it being rotten and short, having lain out all 
winter) put in the rows on the potatoes and then 
covered lightly. These will be cultivated, and 
if dry, will expect twenty-five bushels to one; if 
very seasonable, more. So you see the straw 
answers for two seasons; the land is bettered; 
a good crop the first year is had, and a prospect 
for a good one the second year, and the land still 
better because of the decay of the straw. If the 
fertilizer is very strong and used bountifully, it 
would be better to drag a stone or log tied to a 
rope or chain so as to mix it with the earth. It 
is better to put plaster on potatoes after cutting 
so as to dry them. 

In planting potatoes care should be taken not 
to cover deep unless they are planted very early 
when the earth would very likely freeze. They 
should have the advantage of the sun’s warmth, 
hence sprout the sooner. Early planted potatoes 
do the best. Last year ina patch of seventeen 
bushels’ planting there was several days differ- 
ence in planting the first and last half; and con- 
siderable difference could be seen in the yield. 
A good sod will require going twice with a plow 
to open the row sufficient, it will then be better 
for the reception of the fertilizer. One person 
to sow the fertilizer and two to drop the potatoes 
can keep up to the team that lays off the rows. 
One man with a single horse plow will then be 
kept busy covering—throwing two furrows on 
the potatoes. The horse to be kept out of the 
rows so as not to disturb the potatoes. —-W. s. 


Baltimore Co., Md. 





The Striped Potato Blister Beetle. 

Of this insect, referred to in 
the April number of The Ameri- 
can Farmer, we now give an en- 
graving, that our readers may be 
enabled to identify it. Some- 
times it is found with three black 
stripes on each wing-case instead 
of two. ; 


2 





THe JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, besides being 
useful as a food for pigs, is used as table vegeta- 
ble, and much relished by some. 
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The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club. 


The meeting for April was held on the 9th at 
the farm of B. McL. Hardisty. The tour of in- 
spection showed that the farm, though not a 
very large one, was, with the buildings, in good 
order, the grain fields looking 
than last year, but comparing favorably with 
most of those in the vicinity. 


less promising 


Half Hour for Questions. 


In sowing grass seed on wheat lands should 
the seed be sown before or after harrowing? D. 
Gorsuch and E. Scott would sow befere harrow- 
ing. g. What kind of harrow? a. Thomas 
Harrow without weight. The ground should be 
thoroughly dried. g. Would it be any loss to 
delay harrowing a week after the seed are sown? 
D. G.—No trouble if weather keeps cool; if 
warm, seed will sprout. 8S. M. Price—Would 
prefer to harrow at once. g. In harrowing, 
harrow with the drill or across? J. D. Mat- 
thews.—Across. It cultivates the wheat. D. 
G.—It covers too much for him. He prefers not 
to cross drill. S.M. Price—Has seen decided 
advantage to wheat from harrowing in spring, 
and not only to wheat, but to the clover as well. 

qg. What is the best way to set in grass about 
three acres where wheat and grass are winter 
killed? 8. M. Price.—With him all attempts to 
get sets with oats fail. Would plow and harrow 
and sow grass seed alone. D. G. coincides. 

J. D. M.—Has a truck patch to get in grass— 
how shall he do it, ground being rough and a stiff 
heavy clay? D.G. would plow and sow in oats. 
A. C. Scott.—Has sown about one-half the usual 
quantity of Hungarian seed, sowed clover with 
it, and got a good set. S. M. P.—Puts oats on 
and sows grass with them. 

q. Has any niember tried winter oats? S. M. 
P. got some two years ago from the Agricultural 
Department and sowed them but has never seen 
them since. 

Crop Reports. 

This being the meeting for the submission of 
reports of their crops for the year, a number 
were presented. Amongst them John D. Mat- 
thews reported an average of 132 barrels of 
corn to the acre; Ed. Scott 243 bushels wheat; 
A. C. Scott 26 bushels barley, and D. Gorsuch 
14 tons of hay. 


How can we Economize in our Fencing ? 


D. G.—By doing with less. All the law we 
want is the common law which would compel 
every person to care for his own stock. Then 
inside fences may be abolished, and outside ones 
made of wire. 

Where fences must be used, worm-fences are 
the cheapest. Two panels make a rod and they 
can be put up by farm-hands. They last longer 
than any other fence, and require little overhaul- 
ing. In his vicinity the cost of the several kinds 
of fencing was estimated as follows: Board, 
five boards high, $1.10; post and rail, five rails, 
82, and wire, four wires, 60 cents per 16 feet. 
Rails cost 3 cents each and posts 18. One fence 
on his place has been in use forty years. gq. 
Ought not the extra ground taken up by worm 
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fences to be considered? a. Yes. It is calcu- 
lated the crops lost in ground so unprofitable 
would pay interest on cost of board fence. 

J. D. M. read an extract from an address de- 
livered in 1874 by Henry C. Hallowell, showing 
the cost to the farming community of fences, and 
this led to a general and lively discussion of the 
whole subject, and while still under considera- 
tion the club adjourned. 
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Work for the Month—May. 


Now are called fully into use all the energies 
Active, well-directed, 
timely action is now the watchword. Yet prov- 
ident forethought, though it will not prevent 
the press of work, will obviate the necessity for 


the farmer can command. 


hurry, and system, well-devised and strictly ad- 
hered to, will result in the smooth carrying out 
of your plans without hitch or halt. 


Corn Planting.—So much has been said 
upon this subject, and the leading article in this 
issue from an authoritative source goes so fully 
into the details of the management of the crop 
that little remains for us to add to what has been 
already presented. Heavy manuring as the case 
will allow, good plowing and preparation, so 
that a fine tilth is secured, these are the essen- 
tials to a crop, and these attended to, and diligent 
cultivation given afterwards, all these depends 
on the seasons. Some farmers like to give a top 
dressing to their corn when it comes up, or at 
the first working. A good material for this is a 
mixture of hen manure and plaster, a small 
handful to the hill. 

Root Crops.—Sugar Beets and Mangels 
should be sown this month, and we refer to 
directions heretofore given. Parsnips and Car- 
rots should also go in as soon as possible. 

Potatoes.—Some planters prefer to put their 
main crop in this month, whilst others prefer 
waiting tili June, or plant in each month. In 
either event the land, to do well, must be in 
good heart and have considerable vegetable 
mould in its composition. A good sod, turned, 
with some well-rotted compost or manure in the 
drills, gives a cool moist bed for the tuber, and 
generally brings paying crops. The inorganic 
or mineral fertilizers, such as ashes, superphos- 
phates, lime and salt, are used with advantage 
on the crop, and Peruvian guano is often most 
valuable. Allow no weeds to grow and keep 
the soil perfectly stirred. See in this issue the 
result of covering with straw. 

Tobacco.—It is not yet too late to make 
tobacco beds. Good sized plants—all things, 
soil, weather, manipulation and fertilizer suit- 
ing—-can be produced in from four to six weeks; 
but the plants being thus forced must be tender. 
Stripping should now be hurried up. Tobacco 
in bulk must be watched; if warm, shake out 
dry and pack up again. Haul out manure and 
prepare for planting. 

There is much gained or lost by careless man- 
agement in preparing the land for plants. For 
fine or coarse tobacco follow our advice for last 
month. For fine tobacco plant on light land 
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two and a-half by two feet; for heavy, coarse 
tobacco, plant three by three feet. 

Fodder Corn.—That sown early is gener- 
ally more easily cured, the season when this 
work comes on being drier than for that sown 
later. That to be fed green ought to be sown in 
succession, say every two or three weeks. Sow 
in drills from two and a-half to three feet wide, 
and let the stalks stand ten or twelve to the foot. 
Cultivate occasionally and cut when it tassels 
freely. 

Millet and Hungarian.—From now on 
to the first of July these crops may be put in, 
and they will be found a valuable addition to the 
provision of forage. Unless the seed is to be 
saved, cut before the seed matures, otherwise the 
straw becomes hard and woody. Abouta bushel 
of seed to the acre is the right quantity to sow. 





The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


The plan of seeding pear and apple orchards 
to grass, as advocated by some horticultural 
writers, does not seem to gain in favor with 
American fruit growers. Occasionally we notice 
a writer who will recommend clean and thorough 
tillage for the first three or four years after plant- 
ing, when the orchard can be seeded with grass, 
accomplishing better results thereby than would 
be obtained by a continuation of the clean 
tillage system. On the other hand we find 
no less frequently, writers setting forth testi- | 
mony procured by actual test, which in all | 


its bearings is condemnatory of the plan of 


growing grass in the orchard; two or three 
instances where parties tried both plans in 
the same orchard, seeding one part to grass, (and 
annually tilling in some crop requiring a clean 
and mellow surface the other,) at the end of three 
or four years represent a contrast strongly in 
favor of clean culture. If the writers state facts, 
which is scarcely otherwise presumable, the evi- 
dence thus far adduced preponderates largely in 
favor of what is denominated “thorough culture,” 
which we think is to some extent due to the fact 
that in the one plan labor is the key to success, 
which in the other—that is the grass practice— 
it is more a question of capital, and by an intel- 
ligent practice of either plan health and vigor 
of trees can be maintained, and good results in 
the production of fruit assured. 

That acres, in American fruit growing, is too 
often the aim—resulting as frequently in the 
very tangible fact that it is at the expense of 
proper health and thrift of the trees, will scarcely 
he questioned in this enlightened day. That | 
orchards of whatever kind, if expected to pro- 
duce fine fruit, and add annually a proper pro- 
portion of wood growth, must have a due | 
measure of feed, in the form of fertilizers of some 
kind ; that this is absolutely indispensable, if the | 
orchard be sown in grass, is manifested more 
plainly than if otherwise managed, because the 
soil that is kept loose by frequent stirring receives 
more benefit from atmospheric sources than it 
would if left untilled; and in that fact, there | 
perhaps is a saving so far as a direct outlay of | 
cash goes for manures. In so far as fruit grow- | 
ing in our own State is concerned, it is a fact ! 
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that cannot be gainsaid, that the land devoted 
to orchards generally is greatly below that 
standard of fertility which, outside of uncon- 
trollable circumstances and influences such as 


| late frosts, &c., assures a full measure of success. 


It is, however, gratifying to know that our fruit 
growers are steadily but unmistakably realizing 
this fact, and that in the near future radical 
reform in that particular may be safely predicted. 
But as we have wandered somewhat from the 
path marked out for this department of our 
journal, we will for the present forbear any 
further observations on that topic, and turn to 
the smaller details. 

In the plowing of orchards, great care should 
be exercised by the plowman not to let the plow 
run too deep when close to the trees. Young 
trees, where the roots have not attained sufficient 
size to resist the force of the plow, sustain great 
injury when thrown upon the mercy of a@ care- 
less plowman; as not unfrequently many of the 
leading roots through which the tree draws its 
food from the soil are cut or torn by the plow 
when guided by indifferent workmen. We have 
seen instances where the roots were so com- 
pletely bobbed as to cause to fall over from the 
effects of rain storms. Again we have had plow- 
men that could not plow our orchards without 
nicking or breaking the bark on many of the 
trees by the single-trees striking or the traces 
chafing the trees as the team passed. This can 
and should be avoided by a proper regulation of 
the running of the plow used, setting the clevis 
as far to the side of the beam from the trees as is 
necessary. 

In the Frurr GARDEN weeds will be requiring 
some attention this month—kill them before they 
are “up,” itis easier and saves time. Strawberry 
plants set last fall or this spring—if mulching 
was not resorted to—will require the surface of 
the soil around and about them to be frequently 
stirred and kept level and mellow by the use of 
the hoe. The same suggestion applies to new 
plantings of small fruits generally. The soil 
should not be taxed with a growth of weeds, 
and fruit too. Fruiting beds of raspberries and 
blackberries should have the canes secured 
against damage by wind-storms by tying neatly 
to stakes. While gooseberry and currant bushes 
will be surprisingly benefitted by a good heavy 
mulching of coarse and otherwise useless rub- 
bish—if in rows four feet apart, let the mulching 
extend from one row to the other—almost any- 


| thing that will form a covering for the soil will 


answer. 





Virginia Grain in Baltimore. 
Editors American Farmer : 

Your city of Baltimore has been the chief 
market for the shipment of grain and the pur- 
chase of supplies for the people of Virginia for 
years, to the detriment of our own cities. This 
crows out of the fact that there are greater facil- 


| ities for shipping, and it is more accessible to 


much of the State than Richmond or Norfolk. 
Since the introduction of the elevator system 
in Baltimore there has been much complaint 
about the manner in which they are conducted, 
one of which I will mention. A cargo of 2,500 
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bushels (by weight) of grain was shipped from 
this port Jast spring by one of our merchants. 
The captain asked the shipper if the grain over- 
run would he divide with him, to which the 
merchant assented. This cargo overrun 100 
bushels. Again during the past winter the same 
merchant shipped 2,000 bushels by the same cap- 
tain, and it fell short eighty bushels. I asked the 
merchant how he accounted for this. He said, 
in the spring the captain had money, but none 
when the last cargo was shipped, and he could 
only infer he fed the weighers in the first instance, 
but was unable to do so with the last cargo— 
hence the difference. He had been shipping by 
this captain for years and had perfect confidence 
in his integrity. There is a report in circula- 
tion that an extensive firm of your city were 
swindled out of a large amount by one of these 
elevators. Will you please explain through your 
next issue how these elevators are conducted, 
who is responsible for their proper management, 
and how the shippers’ interests are protected ? 
The captains say that fair weights are apparently 
given, but that the scales are capable of being 
regulated to weigh more or less at pleasure, and 
that the grain is handled in such a way they can 
tell nothing about it. Some refuse now to take 
grain by weight, and of course this fraud (if such 
it be) must fall upon the farmers, if they should 
continue to ship to Baltimore. 

I have observed for a year or two past in the 
quotations of grain in your market Maryland 
wheat is quoted sometimes for as much ten 
cents above Southern grades. Is this a grade of 
wheat peculiar to the State of Maryland and not 
grown elsewhere, or are the buyers disposed to 
pay a bonus for the product of their own State 
over others? Virginia has contributed as much 
to the prosperity and building up of Baltimore 
as your own State, and it is due to the farmers 
of this State that the above questions should be 
answered, and fully and frankly answered. 


as 


AUBREY IT. JONES. 
Tappahan nock, Va., April 8, 1881. 
[As it is an infrequent, we might almost say a 
rare, thing for sailing vessels to be ordered to the | 
railway elevators, either at Canton or Locust 


Point, we assume our correspondent refers to the 


floating elevators, of which there are probably 
a dozen or more at work in our harbor, operated 
as private enterprises, and with different owners, 
But should a vessel be discharged at the former 
it is impracticable for its captain to know who is 
to weigh his grain; whilst on the floating eleva- 
tors there are three parties concerned in having 
the correct weights—the buyer, the seller and 
the owner of the elevator, and to accomplish a | 
fraud would require that all should connive at it, 
and in the case of the suggested bribery, the cap- 
tain of the vessel must also be a scoundrel. It 
is just to believe such a concatenation is seldom 
met. It is likely enough that a cargo made up | 
of numerous small lots, weighed by different 
hands with the turn of the scale in the vessel’s | 
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favor each time, will overrun when discharged, 
but except by the captain’s negligence, it is hard 
to see how it can run short. 

Governments sometimes give bonuses for cer- 
tain products, but among keen-eyed traders no 
such paternal system prevails—quality deciding 
price. The Maryland wheat is a long berried, 
thin skinned grain, much in request by the mil- 
lers of fancy grades of flour, and produced on 
the best wheat soils of our State, such as those 
of Washington, Frederick and Talbot counties. 
If our correspondent and his neighbors will send 
a corresponding wheat they will get the same 
prices, 


— Eds. 


and “no questions asked” as to its origia. 


A. F] 
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Maryland Granges. 

GLENWooD, No. 41, Howard Co., dedicated its 
new hall on April 26th, the State Master per- 
forming the service, assisted by George Clark as 
Master of Ceremonies. Quite a goodly number of 
patrons being in attendance, including visitors 
from sister granges in Howard and Montgomery. 
The building is a commodious one, and cost about 
$1200. After a bounteous repast, addresses were 
delivered by Rey. Orlando Hutton, D. D., H. O. 
Devries, Master of the State Grange, and Wm. 
B. Sands, Lecturer of Baltimore on Grange. 


ELKTON, No. 145, Cectt Co., celebrated on the 
19th of April, its Sixth Anniversary by a public 
meeting. This grange is one of the largest in 
the State, and its membership includes many en- 
thusiastic upholders of the principles of the Or- 
der. An inviting dinner had been prepared by 
the sisters, to which the members and their guests 
did full justice, after which there was an address 


| by State Master Devries, which from the reports 


in the local papers was an admirable effort, and 
very well received. Other speeches were made 
by Rev. John Squier and George A. Blake, Esq., 
friendly outsiders, the proceedings being inter- 
spersed by music. 


CHopTank District, No. 3, has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: M., John 
C. Barrett; O., William E. Barton; L., Dr. P. 8. 
Reynolds; St., John Outram; As. St., Ed. Wood- 
al; Ch., James A. Ridgaway ; T.,Jno. W. Knotts; 
Sec., Dr. Charles H. Rose ; K., I. F. Sauls- 
berry; C., Mrs. John C. Bartlett; P., Mrs. John 
W. Knotts; F., Miss E. M. Goldsborough ; L. A. 
S., Miss Elma Hopkins. 


CnAPEL GRANGE, No. 65.—M., Jas. A. Ridg- 
away; O., P. A. Morgan; L., James T. Wood; 
St., Thomas P. Hopkins ;*As. St., A. Smith; Ch., 

.. M. Jump; T., G. H. Tarbutton; Sec., George 
8. Lightner; G. K., G. R. Wooters; C., Mrs. Jas. 
T. Wood; P., Mrs. G. H. Tarbutton; F., Mrs. C. 
R. Wooters; L. A. 8., Miss Clara A. Ridgaway. 


Mantwa, No. 169, BALTIMORE Co, has elect- 


| ed the following officers for the present year: M., 


Charles W. Semmes; O., George Chilcoat; Biss 
Dr. James J. Given; St., Edward Chilcoat; As. 
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St., J. G. Gent; Ch., Dr. James J. Given: 
Aguilla Chilcoat ; Sec.,O. W. Gent; G. K., Wm. 
D. Griffith; C., Mrs. Charles W. Semmes; P., 
Mrs. Harriet Gill; F., Miss Jerusha Fowble; L. 
A. 8., Miss Annie Given. 


AsBEsTos, No. 172, BALTIMORE Co.—In the 
report of the officers elected, there were inaccu- 
racies in the names of the following: The As. St 
is William E. Upton; Ch., Joseph Emmart ; Sec 
H. B:? Arthur; G. K., John H. Kalb 

NEw GRANGE Hatus.—Fairlee, No. 3, Kent 
Co., and Limestone Valley, No. 80, Howard Co., 
have both determined to build homes for them- 
selves, and the buildings will be erected during 
the coming summer. 





Co-operation. 


Messrs 


Formerly labor was governed by power and 
powerful sovereigns. Then it was arrayed in arms 
for conquests and in the rearing of temples, pyra- 
mids and mausoleums, and was employed arbi- 
trarily and wasted itselfin things of little value. 
Now labor is employed in building railroads, | 
canals, in telegraphs, in gas works, in sugar re- 
fineries, in petroleum, in manufactures, things 
of abiding usefulness. Capital has been created 
and has concentrated itself in few hands, and 
capitalists have taken the place of power and 
sovereignty of the old powers. We are threat- 
ened with worse than the primal curse, by the 
combination of millionaire capitalists. The use- 
ful results of labor are to be turned against us, 
the accumulation of labor are to be wrested from 
us, and useful purposes for which States granted 
corporative authority are to be managed entirely 
for the benefit of already gorged capitalists 
the power granted to facilitate trade, to save 
time, both working together to hasten ex- 
changes. 

The manufacture of all the necessaries of labor | 
and agriculture, the manufacture of gas, the ex- 
port of petroleum, and in fact every large and 
important interest is seized on and turned to the | 
advantage of capitalists; and every transaction 
of the kind taxes labor and lessens the income of 
the laborer. 

This disposition of capital in the hands of the 
few, has always existed. Wesee all the land in 
Great Britain absorbed by the few; we see the 
mill owners oppressing labor, and in this country | 
since the world began never were the accumula- 
tions larger and the facilities of combination 
greater, or rendered more easy by the careless- 
ness of legislation. These corporations can buy 
any and everything they require, and they have 
gone on slowly and surely until they have the 
legal power to wrest from you the power to re- 
strain them 

See the 
Europe; turn your eyes to home; the serpent is | 
entwining itself around the body of labor; cap- 
italists are controlling every avenue of trade, | 
manufacture and commerce—no exchange of 
products can be made uncontrolled by them. 
Legislation itself yields to them all their demands, | 
high tariffs subserve their purposes, the laborer | 
himself is made subservient to their will, and | 


Editors American Farmer: 


° 
condition of Ireland, England and 


) 


| lowers. 


they are persuaded taxation is beneficial to 
themselves; and in truth political rings are 
agents working for their purposes, and seizing 
all the avenues to office, raising salaries for their 
own benefit, sacrificing and wasting the econo- 
mies of the people, demoralizing and destroying 
all independence; selling and buying in open 
market and justly classed with capitalists as 
equally baneful. 

Do not mistake our object We war not on 
capital, but the misuse of it, we denounce the 
wild hunt for, and the means used to get posses- 
sion of office. 

Has labor any defence left? We think it has, 
in what is known by the name of co-operation. 

What is the object of and general result of co- 
operation? Its main object is to absorb and 
preserve the savings of labor, and to yield its 
fruits to the laborer himself, as the condensed 
vapor of the atmosphere, the small drops of 
water slowly falling from the cloud, fructifies 
the parched soil. So the small persistent sav- 
ings of labor of many laborers combined soon 


| swell into a mass, giving power—a power capable 


of returning to labor itself full returns—a power 
of employing labor, paying better upon better 
and free principles, not subjecting him to the 
caprices of a master. As the mass accumulates, 
it is used in the production of all the necessaries 
of labor, and as the mass grows, as it were, by 
what it feeds on, its power (governed by labor) 
extends itself into every avenue of manufacture 
and trade. It becomes a controlling power, it 
frees itself and labor from dependence on the 
large capitalists. It restrains the Ring politician. 
It has itself patronage to bestow. It saves the 
republic by controlling the demoralization of 
ring patriots; its faithful adoption will scotch the 
snake / 

Has this plan been tried? It has, and success- 
fully. The combination of a few poor weavers in 
England has in a few years accumulated mil- 
lions, and its use continues in various parts of 
Great Britain advantageously to labor. 

The Grange holds out some inducement to 
this way ; its efforts have heretofore been weak; 
it lacks the faith produced by necessity; its 
members do not yet feel the clasp and fetters of the 
serpent. Itis beginning to get its eyes opened, 
and it will, when it does, afford a strong nucleus 
to concentrate around. Yet neither outside 


| labor nor the people should await the slow action 


of the Grange. Time is important. Capitalists 
will absorb every remaining avenue, our legisla- 


| tors will draw the fetters tighter around us and 


press us to death. 

We have thus feebly attempted to arouse the 
people to their danger. Among our fifty million, 
there is not perhaps more than five thousand 
capitalists, yet they control a large crowd of fol- 
I have referred you to the distressed 
condition of the laboring class in Europe gener- 
ally, to the large landed estates, to the large mill 


| owner; to the general absorbtion of all the man- 


ufactures, including coal, iron and railroads. 
The laborer is a slave, absolutely the worst kind 
of a slave, as he must eat and his eating is de- 
pendent on his labor and his labor dependent on 
a master. Frequently he rebels, yet he is com- 
pelled to return to his servitude. 
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The Constitution authorizes taxation for the | 
support of Government—your subsidized legis- 
lators tax you for the support of manufacturers. | 

All accumulation, all art, all science, all know- 
ledge, is acquired by labor—and without is noth- 
ing worth, and the products of labor only are 
esteemed. 

The great body of the people, all trades, all 
arts, all science, all knowledge, is interested in 
guarding the rights and independence of labor 
Destroy these rights and liberty goes with it 

A. 
————_——_ a—2 om 


Home Department. 


Decorations for Country Homes. 

In speaking of house decorations, we must un- 
derstand that the fundamental principle with | 
most of us should be simplicity. We are to orna- 
ment our necessities and occasionally add an ob- 
ject for decoration solely, but we are not to con- 
vert our rooms into china shops, or embroidery 
bazars, which is too frequently the case in city 
houses. The highest attainment in every art 
is purity and natural treatment, so it should be 
in the arrangement of our homes. A judicious 
taste is absolutely necessary to keep us from ex- 
tremes. 

The Walls. 

Country houses, above all others, should be 
simple—the only trouble is they are apt to be too 
simple. For instance, our parlor is a big square 
room, which we make appear larger and more an- 
gular by whitewash and white paint. We may 
say that we cannot afford wall paper or walnut 
wood-work—but why should not a little color be 
mixed in the wash converting it into a pale blue, 
grey or salmon tint, and the wood-work painted 
10 match, but of a much deeper tone? For ex- 
ample, take blue; the walls should be quite 
light, and the ceiling pearl or nearly white. The 
wood-work of windows painted to match the 
ceiling ; the doors the same except that the large 
panels should be of blue, much deeper than the 
walls, and the moulding may be gilded if possible, 
or else should match the walls. Any girl of or- 
dinary ability can do this painting herself at a | 
very small expense, and will be amply repaid for | 
her work. Against such a wall any pretty lit- 
tle object will be effective. Few of us pos- 
sess fine paintings or engravings; next best 
comes good photographic views. Avoid chro- 
mos if possible, and do not hang the portraits of 
your dead grandfather, cousins or aunts in the 
parlor—they may be very dear to you, but do 
not oppress your friends when paying a visit, or 
taking a pleasant meal in your house, with visions 
of your departed relations. 

If you have neither the paintings nor engrav- 
ings, try to get a few fine photographs, and if | 
these are not to be had, it isin good taste to have 
a group of nicely pressed ferns tacked against 
the wall, and occasionally a little bracket, hold- 
ing apretty cup and saucer or a little vase. If 
you can embroider—make a hanging for the 
bracket, of bright cloth worked in crewels; if 
not, cover the shelf with bright cloth or flannel, 
and let a fringe to match hang from the edge. 
So much for the walls. Now let us look to 


| ered 


; mer. 


| being Monday, and also wash day, I had as usual 
| endeavored to conform to the circumstance by 


| from present resources ; 
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The Furniture. 


Most of us country people possess that which 
was purchased by our grandfathers, when the 


| much-enduring horse hair was the only kind 
| within reach of the ordinary farmer. ° 


Of course 
it is out of style now, and if we cannot afford to 
have it re-covered, we can procure some cretoms 
or bright flowered calico, and make loose cover- 
ings that will give an air of cheerful comfort to the 
heavy furniture; only try not to have too much 
cameness—if the sofa and large chairs are coy- 
with the calico have some light wicker 
chairs uncovered, and embroider a stripe of crash 
and have mounted on a folding chair, between 
stripes of dark red flannel. ~ A few small tables 
one by the sofa with a lamp‘upen it—others in 
corners with books, or vases of natural flowers— 
(do not use wax flowers or fruit in ornamenting 
the parlor); the tables should all have covers of 
some simple material—there are so many pretty 
styles, either embroidered or of bright flannels 


in bands of some plain foundation. Use natural 


| flowers in every possible place, either cut or 


growing in pots, the latter are particularly ap- 
propriate in the open fire-place during the sum- 
Now you have a room that any one can 
enter with a feeling of delight—as a pure bright 


| home-retreat, from the troubles of business or 
| public life. 


H. C. 





Some Practical Suggestions for 
Emergencies, &c. 


I confess to being a little flustered this morn- 
ing by the arrival of unexpected company, so 
near the dinner hour as not to admit of going 
beyond my own larder for supplies, and therein 


was only the remains of Sunday’s dinner 


It 


depending upon the remnants of cold ham and 
turkey for my family, and hence my consterna- 
tion. I made my friends kindly welcome, for I 
was really glad to see them, but aside from that, 


| as a mere piece of strategy, it goes far toward 


covering a multitude of detects in material enter- 
tainment. I was compelled, however, to be ex- 
cused for a time because no head but my own 
was equal to improvisiug a company dinner 
fortunately there was a 
substitute at hand to supply my place in the 


| parlor. 


The clock indicated just fiftv minutes before 
the arrival of dinner hour and my husband 
which are universally simultaneous. The pantry 
shelf held one dish with what was left of a boiled 
ham, and another of coldturkey. Either of these 
being hard to improve upon, provided you have 
a hot dish of something else besides, I consid- 


| ered a moment which I should attack in order 


to provide the requisite hot one. Before decid- 
ing I concluded to interview the cook; I found 
she had, as she frequently does when depending 
on cold meats, prepared her mashed potatoes 
early in order to smooth them nicely in the veg- 
etable dish and then brown it in the oven. These 
potatoes I at once appropriated to my own use 
and left her to prepare others, as there was yet 
time for so doing. This supply of nicely pre- 
pared potato solved the problem. I took the 
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ham in hand, which having been cut in the 
middle as it should always be, the ends presented 
a nice and shapely appearance; the gap that 
yawned between I filled with my potato, smooth- 


ed it to the shape of the original ham, buttered 
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its surface and placed it in the oven to brown. | 


This only required part of my providential sup- 
plv of potatoes, the rest I put in a sauce-pan, 
added nearly half a pound of butter, mixed it 
thoroughly with the potatoes, and when it was 
well mixed and heated poured gradually upon it 
milk enough to make a sufficient supply of soup 
for dinner. I seasoned this rather highly with 
pepper, salt, and some celery seed, pared an 
onion which I threw in whole in 
might be removed before it went to table, and 
also that it should only impart a hint of its pres- 
ence in the soup, and set it to boil 
arations were quickly accomplished. I left this 
in charge of the cook with instructions to remove 
it to the back of the stove as soon it | 
and turned my attention next to the dessert 
One is seldom without the means of make-shift 
in this department if there are preserves and 
cream in store, but I was, I think, much better 
provided on the occasion, there being a nice plain 
bread pudding upon the side-board, which for 
family use we never despise, and for festive oc 
casions it is susceptible of considerable embellish 
ment A few pieces of cake remained in the box 
that were too stale for ordinary use; these I] 
sliced thinly and dipped first into some domestic 
wine, laying them all over the top of my pudding 
I then beat about a tea up of sweet cream into a 
light froth, added sugar and vanilla, and heaped 
it upon the top of all, making of my plain pud 
ding a thing of beauty well as a joy to the 
palate. I would like in this connection to im 
press upon the country housewife the superiority 
of cream for such purposes to the usual ‘* me 
rangue”™ made from the white of eggs. It is 
quite as easily made light, and a little forms con- 
siderable bulk thus beaten 

When these preparations were complete, 


“us wiled, 


as 


and 


order that it | 
; can as we ll be prepare d to look nicely, 


These prep- | 


anybody, and I am sure satisfied my fastidious 
husband, as well as my guests. 

My dessert formed a fitting supplement, and I 
came off with a comfortable sensation of having 
been greatly the gainer by reselutely accepting 
the situation and doing my best, instead of yield- 
ing todismay—thereby making myself and every- 
body else uncomfortable 


Table Arrangements. 


I have in my experience found it of the great- 
est advantage in domestic economy always to 
prepare my table in such a manner that a chance 
guest would not mortify me or be unwelcome 
It requires no extra expense, as the plainest food 
and the 
plainest table furnishing may, by its cleanliness 
and neat arrangement, be made inviting. I have 
pitied my friends many a time when they were 


| apologizing or bemoaning their inability to have 


handsome linen or other table requisites, while 
there was evident want of care or skill to make 
the best of what they already had Neatness 
and good cooking will make something palata- 
ble out of the commonest material 

There will ever remain to me the happy im- 
pressions of visits made in my girlhood to an old 
lady who lived alone with her husband in a 
woodland clearing remote from any neighbor, 
and with fewer conveniences than belong to most 
laboring people Her two cows and her chick- 
ens Was their only source of revenue. Although 


| they were aged, and past neighboring with any 


the cold turkey nicely sliced, I still had a quarter | 


of an hour for setting the table. As this is on 
principle kept at all times as nearly as I would 
like it for company purposes, it was easily pre 
pared 


thing 


A little extension of the table, the laying | 


of four additional plates, &c., fresh napkins for | 


the guests, was all that was needed, and when 
my husband arrived I was ready to meet him 
with an untroubled brow. While the greetings 
were being made between my guests and my hus 
band the soup was placed upon the table, and 
when dinner was announced I had no reason to 


blush over the simple neatly laid table, which | 
with glass and plain china shining above a well- | 


ironed tablecloth, and a moderate supply of nice 
clean silver ; jelly and pickles, bread and butter, 


each nice of their kind, and tastefully arranged, | 


left no hint of my guests being unexpected. My 
hastily concocted soup was enjoyed as it deserved 
to be. When this was removed, and my cook, 
with a clean white apron and otherwise neatly 
dressed, brought in the ham and set it before my 


one, we younger members of the family were 
always warmly welcomed, and never since have 
any luxurious preparations given me half the 
pieasure of those simple that were 
hospitably offered 
The floors had 1 vering except the yearly 
renewed of paint, but they shone with 
reater perfection than many inlaid with costly 
The plain brick hearth swept closely back 

> bed of coals, on which the teakettle hum- 

med a sweet accompaniment in harmony with 
the prevailing music of perfect accord in every- 
The table scoured to the nearest possible 
approach to white linen, since linen was want- 
ing Knives, forks end plain delf-ware that 
graced this board were like it in their spotless 
purity. The fare was always simple, yet so 
marvelously perfect of its kind that bread and 
butter, a dish of berries and fresh radishes were 
sufficient to satisfy our keenest appetites, and 
manifest her perfect hospitality, ‘The cup of tea 
poured from the little round black teapot which 
was lifted from its place on the hearth with all 
the care the finest ware would be entitled to was 
deliciously odorous. With due allowance for the 
after-glow of youthful pleasures, when recalled 
in mature years, I yet feel confident that an epi- 
cure would enjoy such permission, and the ac- 


repasts sO 


1© ¢ 


coat 


} companiments were more than we were capable 


of doing 


If only we looked upon the ever recurring 


family meals less as a stern necessity and more 


husband, and the dish of turkey before me, with | 


her fresh supply of potatoes, and of canned to- | 


matoes, one on either side of the table; another 
of cold grits sliced and fried, and one of cold 


| 


slaugh, made my table look nice enough for ! 


as a pleasant gathering place, we would tind our- 
naturally making some effort toward 
making of it a pleasant pastime. The room 
itself should be free from any suggestions of its 
being used for other purposes; if we are com- 
pelied also to use it for a sewing room the sew- 


selves 
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ing and implements ought to be kept neatly 
together, and if possible out of sight at meal 
time, and if absolute necessity compels (nothing 
else makes it possible) that it should be used for 
a dressing room, no hint of such use can be tol- 
erated when eating time comes. A comb or 
brush in sight would cause many a delicate 
stomach to revolt from anything you could offer 
them. If, as is sometimes the case, the men and 
boys who come hurriedly from their work and 
wash at the pump or in the basin by the kitchen 
door, 
free and easy manner, they ought never to be 
provided for in the eating room, or kitchen, which 
is even worse, but in some covered porch, or bet- 
ter yet, in a little room at hand provided for that 
purpose. In fact, such a room ought to be con- 
sidered a necessity wherever farmers and farm 
hands have to be cared for. 

To return again to the table, where we all go 
oftener than to any part of the house, how can 
we fail to give it our careful attention; 
plainest food well prepared and neatly dished 
and arranged, with an eye to symmetry, upon 
the table pleases everyone who sits down to it 
The table-cloth if not nice had better not be at 
all—a soiled or rumpled one is offensive. In 
buying those for every day use it is a mistake to 
buy very coarse ones, even if great economy is 
called fi r, because they do not last as long as 
those of a and finer texture; they soil 
more easily because they will not take as good 
a polish from the smoothing iron, and must 
therefore be washed more frequently ; and, more- 
over, just because they are coarse and common 
no one is particular about the care of them. As 
to napkins, Iam inclined to think they are now 
almost universally used; if not, they should be, 
and not in common either, but each individual 
should be able to recognize his or her own. 
silver or plated forks have also become deserved- 
ly popular as they save so much labor in scour- 
ing 
its way into general use, but I am sure it will 
prevail in time, because of its being so easily 
kept nice, and also because it makes its use for 
table purposes so distinctive that there is not the 
liability to use it in the kitchen there is with 
those made of steel. Great care must be taken 
in buying these plated articles; if you procure 
them from a reliable party, and get triple plate, 
they last with every day use ten or twelve years, 
whereas those bought from pedlars, or the man- 
ufacturers who do so much advertising of some- 
thing good—for nothing—they may last 
year, but oftener not that. 

Having provided ourselves with nice things 
for the table, the temptation to put them away 
for company use, and provide common things 
for our own household should be resisted. Pains- 
taking with nice things makes them last a long 
time, and then we will have formed good habits 
in that respect, and also have demonstrated our 
self respect and respect for those belonging to us, 
while at the same time rendering one of the cheap 
features of our home more attractive to all. 

CERES. 


( loser 


one 


CaKkEs, puddings, etc., are improved by mak- 
ing the currants, sugar and flour hot before 
using them. 





and want to brush their hair in the same | 


| often at 

| own, or borrowed ones, because of the want of 

}a cornice to which to attach the hangings. I 
» | 2 e . 

the | myself, and was so pleased with a little revolu- 

| tion in that line by the ingenuity of one of my 





The plated knife has yet, however, to make |} 





A Simple Cornice for Window 
Draping. 























Most of us attach a good deal of importance to 
the manner of draping our windows, and are 
a loss to follow out good ideas of our 


have so often labored under this disadvantage 


daughters that I will pass it on to the Home 
Department. In the figure 1 is a side view of a 
simple iron bracket that any blacksmith will 
make for a few cents; the short end about four 
inches, the long end about six, and about one 
inch wide; 2 is another view of the same thing 
showing the screw holes in it; 3, a board the 
proper length, with corners rounded, which, as 
will be easily seen by 4, is laid upon these 
brackets like a shelf, when the edge is ready for 
anything you care to suspend from it. Lambri- 
quins or long curtains tacked to the edge with a 
strip of the trimming used upon them, or a piece 
of the goods piaited, standing up around it, 
forms a pretty finish, often more happy in effect 


The | than an elaborate and expensive cornice; whereas 
© | the same finish tacked against the upper part of 


the window frame, as I have sometimes seen it, 
looks cheap and home-made. It is also better 
for your curtains to hang well out from the sash, 
as admitting of window washing without much 
inconvenience. If the shelf and brackets are 
painted to match the window frames they will 
hardly be observed when the curtains are not 
up. CERES. 





Care of the Sight. 

Whatever saves time or labor in a house is so 
much capital laid by, so much force reserved. 
There is a great deal in looking ahead and pro- 
viding for or guarding against possible contin- 
gencies. Thus itis wise to study the physical 
peculiarities of each member of the household— 
individual weaknesses and infirmities. Not 
long ago I met a lady who had in her childhood 
looked at different objects round her in a one- 
sided or peculiar way. Her prudent mother 
took her to different physicians and asked their 
opinions. But ocular science had not then ad- 
vanced sufficiently and they thought there was 
nothing the matter. But in her womanhood be- 
ing exposed to close study in a rainy season, her 
sight gave way and she suflered intensely. It 
was then found that her eyes had been astig- 
matic, and that under such circumstances just 
this trouble would be likely to occur. Itisa 
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wise plan to have children do as little night- | 


work, reading, study, or sewing as_ possible. 


School lessons should be prepared in day-light. | 


But if night study is necessary wise mothers 
and guardians should see that the lamp used 
is a German student one. There are many 
varieties, but all I have s@en are excellent, as 
they throw the light downward on the work, not 
on the eyes. In one of these use Pratt's astral 
oil, as safe and giving a clear steady flame. 
Flickering gas jets are an abomination. With 
the lamp and oil I have spoken of, I have known 
a young man whose sight was impared pursue 
his studies in college and seminary successfully, 
and afterwards take charge of a country congre- 
gation. 

~ Tt is best to learn wisdom before one is taught 
it by bitter experience. I know a very poor 


Irish family who always burnt oil that most of 


their neighbors would have thought expensive, 
and in a very good lamp. The reason was they 
had had a narrow escape from death through 
poor oil and unsafe lamp. Never be above learn- 
ing from any one. A very ordinary housekeeper 
may have acquired some knowledge in her line 
that you may have overlooked J.B. M. B. 


Cure for Diptheria. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

I enclose a recipe for the cure of diptheria 
given by an old gentleman of Charlottesville, Va., 
a good many years ago, who stated that he had 
often known it to be tried in cases of diphtheria 
and never without success. 

For the benefit of the many sufferers from this 


scourge I send it that you may give it publicity | 


through the columns of The American Farmer. 
Recipe.—Take a handful of alder root, a 
handful of dogwood root, and a handful of the 


bark of persimmon root; boil with a pint of 


vinegar down to halfa pint; then add a very little 
water, a small lump of alum, and a little honey. 
Use frequently as a gargle. 


Esser Co., Va Wm. Barrp 





Tanning Lamb-Skins. 

Will “Ceres” please inform me how to tan 
lamb-skin without the wool? I wish to make it 
into gloves. 

Answer.—Soak in strong lime water for twelve 
days. then rinse in clear water and scrape the 
wool from one side and the flesh from the other; 
soak again in bran water for about the same 
length of time, pushing it under water when it 
rises until it ceases to rise, then rinse again and 
put it into a preparation made by dissolving 
first a half pound of alum and half the quantity 
of sea salt; then have about half a pound 
of flour mixed with the yolks of half dozen 
eggs, pour the alum and salt water on this while 
quite warm, which ought to be about the thick- 
ness of pap; let the skin lie in this several days, 
taking it out occasionally to stretch it; finally 
take it out, rinse it, let it lie wet a few days and 
then stretch to dry. When dry stretch it well 
ip every direction, and it is ready for use. 
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| Hulbert, New York. 


| perienced 


Iwill add that I have never tried this, but 
procured it from directions in a receipt book; 
hope it may be correct, put it seems to me a 
tedious process. If I can get a more simple one 
from other sources will give it in the future. c. 


27 eoe 
Books Received. 


From Cushing & Bailey, Balto., ‘ Tur Eastest 
Way In Hovusk-KEEPING AND COOKING,” by 
Helen Campbell, published by Fords, Howagd & 
The title and general ap- 
pearance of this new help for the house-keeper 
are attractive, and the table of contents shows a 
more comprehensive dealing with domestic mat- 
ters than is usually found in books of this class 
It remains for the practical house-wife to test its 
merits, but as one of them remarked to us, she 
never saw a “ Cook Book” that did not contain 
at least one suggestion that was worth the price 
of the book. We are confident this one will 
prove worthy of the search for its own peculiarly 
valuable features. 


“How We FeEp THE Basy,” by Dr. C. E. 
Page, published by Fowler & Wells, New York 
This will undoubtedly be found valuable to inex- 
mothers. Even an approximation 
toward the carrying out of the theories so strong- 
ly advanced will be a benefit to the coming gen- 
erations. Young mothers will be better em- 
ployed in studying its pages than in novel read- 
ing or consultation of ordinary medical books. 


> 2 —_____ 


Domestic Hints. 

In baking bread grease the tops of loaves or 
dough with a little butter on the end of the 
finger just before putting the loaves into the 
oven. The crust thus treated browns nicely 
and stays soft even when the bread has been 
baked a good while. 

An excellent insect powder I have found 
Jacoby’s for roaches, ants, flies and also in cleans- 
ing beds. No one can be poisoned by it, which 
is a great matter, and it is easier to use than 
liquids. 

Badly cooked potatoes I often think a cause of 
more dyspepsia than anything else. Wash the 
potatoes well, cutting off a little piece of the end 
of sweet ones, and put them in cold water 
When the water has boiled up quickly take off 
the lid of the pot and pour in a little cold water, 
then let it boil up again, and do the same, repeat 
ing this until they are thoroughly cooked. In 
this way the heart of the potato is cooked, Take 
them out of the water at once when boiled and 
let them dry thoroughly on the stove. I read 
this in some book and have found it an excellent 
way. Thanks for the kind words expressed by 
one of the lady readers of the Farmer in a late 
number. J. B. Moore Bristor 


Mr. T. A. Sern’s Arawana Buttercup has a 
heifer calf, by Lord Rex, grandson of Rex and 
Filbert, for which he refused $150 the morning 
after she was dropped. 
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t= Bills. 2) 


We send out, in this number as is our custom, 
bills for subscriptions due. The amounts being 
small are all the more liable to be overlooked, 
or their payment delayed, but the aggregate is a 
considerable one to us and we shall consider it a 
favor, as well as justice to ourselves, to receive 
prompt responses to these reminders 


>a 


WE ARE INDEBTED to Mr. C. H. Lake for a 


nice specimen of Honey secured in his Perfection | 


Box, well flavored and white. Mr. L. has now 
removed to his Apiary, Cor. of Greenmount Av. 
and John St., and persons interested are invited 
to call to see all the practical operations of bee- 
keeping exemplified. 





Prospects and Preparations for 
the Harvest. 


The reports from the growing crops are di- 
verse if not conflicting. In some quarters the 
wheat crop has been materially injured by the 
long and severe winter, and the instances are 
not few where the land has been reseeded to 
oats; and it will be a fair statement that where 
wheat sown on fallow ground has come through 
in fair condition, that 
ground suffered very from winter- 
killing, and will, as a rule, be short in product, 


gotten in late on corn 


has much 
unless very favoring conditions as to season en- 
able it to recover. 

But in our best wheat producing districts, 
where the crop was well put in, and early enough 
to make sufficient growth in the fall to give it 
foothold through the winter, there is every rea- 
son to anticipate if not so great a crop as last 
year, at least a full average fof this quarter. 
Even that which looked badly here made great 
improvement under the helpful influence of the 
warm days and stimulating showers of the last 
week of April, and many who considered the 
prospects very poor are how mu h encouraged 
by its improved appearance. 

From all reports received it is evident that the 
acreage in wheat is this year largely above that 
of average years, and though there may be 
short crops in some parts and failures elsewhere, 
there seems little reason to doubt that on the 
whole, due largely to the great breadth seeded, 
the aggregate yield will come up to that of most 
years. 

Timely preparations for the coming harvest 
should now be thought of by prudent farmers, 
and not delayed until the very moment before 
needed. Mistaken views of economy sometimes 
lead to the postponement of the selection and 
purchase of supplies and machines, resulting 
very frequently in disappointment 

Fortunately the details of preparation which 
formerly made the harvest so great a burden 
upon the farmer and his family are no longer re- 
quired. Those whose memories go back to the 
yearly need for an army of cradlers and binders, 
(to say nothing of the earlier days of the sickle,) 
and the enormous labor in providing for them, 
with the onerous tax imposed in providing for 
them upon the mistress of the house as well as 
the master of the farm, may congratulate them- 
selves that, by the ingenuity of our American 
und the 
mower and reaper, and now the final culmina- 
tion of mechanical skill, the self-binder, lessens 
their labors and increases their profits. But if 


mechanics, all this is spared them; 
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machinery takes the place of manual labor it 
must be remembered that the work required of 


it necessitates complicated devices in construc- | 


tion and care in using, so that it is important for 


all to become acquainted with the working and | 


capabilities of the machines they employ. 

Calling in recently upon the house of Messrs. 
L. H. Lee & Bro., corner of Sharp and Lombard 
streets, the headquarters of the Champion Ma 
chines, we found arranging and 


them aggre 


gating the returns from their local agents, some | 


three hundred in number, which they required 
to be in by April 25th, and though all had not 
come to hand, these reports, which were freely 


exhibited to us, showed that if the crops are as | 
good as the prospects even now seem to indicate, 


the sales of their various machines will be larger 
this year than ever before. 
shown us from the main house explaining cer 
the 
Messrs. Lee to withhold, at least for the present, 


Letters were also 


tain delays of shipments and requesting 


their orders on one style of machine as they are | 


already behind on that particular pattern; and 


this in view of the fact that these machines 
now being built 
running at their full capacity. 

Messrs. Lee & Bro. are, however, pushing for- 
their and making 
with their customary energy, and hope and ex- 
pect to be prepared for all demands. But con- 
sidering the fact that that in 1880 they were 


ward orders 


short some five hundred machines of one style, | 
and that the breadth in grain to be cut this sea- | 


son is far above the average, it is the part of 


wisdom and prudence for farmers who intend | 


purchasing machines to order them at once, and 


thus make sure of getting such kinds as they | 


want, and in time. 
oo ——-—-_ — 


Food Adulterations. 


At a recent meeting of the Potomac Fruit | 


Growers Mr. Geo. T. Angel, of Boston, Mass., 
addressed the Society on the above named topic; 
and as he had devoted many years to the inves- 
tigation of the matter he spoke advisedly in sub- 
stance as follows: 

Bread is adulterated with alum and the sul- 
phate of copper. Yeast with alum. Baking 
Powders with alum, terra alba, plaster of paris, 
whiting and kaolin. Milk with water, chalk 
and a variety of substances. Cheese with pota- 


tos, beans, oleomargerine, vermillion, red chalk, | 


sulphate of copper, arsenic and corrosive subli- 
mate. 


red lead, Prussian blue, copper and arsenic. 
Pickles with sulphuric acid and verdigris. Mus- 
tard with yellow ochre and chromate of lead. 
Vinegar with sulphuric acid, arsenic and corro- 


are | 
at three places, the factories | 


arrangments | 


| substance was an insectide. 


Lard with starch, alum and quick-lime. | men have been invited to deliver addresses or 


Confectionery with chromate of lead, vermillion, | 
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sive sublimate. Coffee with acorns, spent tan 
bark, logwood, sawdust, and the burnt livers of 
horses. Jeas with Prussian blue, chromate of 
lead, the leaves of other shrubs, etc., etc. ‘* The 
brands of teas sold in America are unknown in 
China.”’—Chinese Minister at Washington. 
Drugs.—The adulterations of these are per- 


fectly abominable, and often the medicine has 


only a quarter of the strength it should have.— 
A Boston Chemist. 

Wali Papers.—Thirty three per cent. of wall 
papers are poisonous.—C hemists of Harvard Uni 
versity ° 

Tinware and Tin Cans are so much adulterated 
by lead (mixed with the tin in manufacturing) 
that if all the chemists in the country were each 
paid a fee of $10,000 to keep dark and say noth- 
ing, the makers would still have a surplus of 
$4,000,000 of profit per annum. Don’t use any- 
thing put up in tin cans 

Glucose is made by millions of tons; and even 
Southern planters, who can buy glucose for three 


| cents a pound, find it profitable to mix it with 
| their sugar. 


It is true that glucose pure and 
simple is grape sugar; but as made at these es- 
tablishments it contains a per centage of sul- 
phurie acid, and is therefore a poison. 
Oleomargerine is a twin giant to glucose— 
some 100,000,000 of pounds were made in this 
country during 1880. It is made of the fat of 
animals, and not infrequently from animals who 
have died from disease ; and in its manufacture 
is not subject to heat sufficient to kill the living 


| oaganisms which refuse fat is liable to contain.— 


Dollinger, the English Microscopist. 
NoTE BY THE ReEporTER.—Any work on 


| Chemistry will contain information how to test 
| any of the poisons in articles of food, etc.; and 


the curious can decide for themselves as to the 
purity of the food they purchase. 
Washington, D. C. G. F. NEEDHAM. 


—_<>-@-a>-— 


Napthaline. 


In a recent number of your journal I reported 
Prof. Taylor's discovery of the fact that this 
As the article may 
not be on sale at the druggists, I have obtained 
from Prof. Taylor the method of making it, as 


| follows: 


Procure the crude napthaline, which may be 
had for little or nothing, at any establishment 
where they make “ the dead oil of tar,” put this 
into an iron pot and apply heat. The pure 
napthaline in flaky crystals will pass off, which 
may be caught in a chamber, say a large box. 

Washington, D. C. G. F.N. 


—+ oe 


BALTIMORE Co. FARMERS’ CONVENTION.— 
This meeting will be held on the County Fair 
Grounds at Timonium on Thursday, May 19. 
A number of subjects will be discussed of interest 
to the farmers of the county, and several gentle- 


read papers, among them Dr. M. G. Ellzey, late 
Professor of agriculture at the Virginia Agricul- 
tural College ; Prof. P. B. Wilson, of Baltimore; 
and C. K. Harrison, Esq., of Baltimore county 
A large attendance is expected. 












HENDERSON'S HaND-Book oF PLANTS, 
Peter Henderson, pp. 410, price $3.00. This is 


by 


a work on a plan unique in the literature of 


American horticulture. It is arranged in the 


form of a cyclopedia, and besides descriptions of 


plants contains directions for their cultivation 


A comprehensive glossary of botanical and 
technical terms is annexed; the volume con- 
stituting one which for reference will be alike 


valuable to the student and the practical culti 
vator. The author deserves great credit for this 
fruit of his experience and labors. 





Baltimore Markets—May 2. 


Breadstuffs.—Flour. The market is firm and 
steady. Wequote: Howard Street Super $3 25 @ 375; 
de do Extra $425 (@500; do do Family 5 25 @ 625; 
Western Super 3.25 @400; do Extra 400 @ 5.00; do 
Family 5 25@6 25; City Mills Super 350 @400; do do 
Extra 4 50 @ 5.25; do do Rio brands Extra 6.25 @ 6,50; 
Spring Wheat Family 5.25 @ 6.00; Minnesota Patent 
7.00@7.50; Patapsco Family 7.00; do Extra 6.80; Chesa 
peake Extra 6.60; Fancy brands 6.40 @ 6.80; Fine 3.25 @ 
3.50; Rye Flour 5.00@5 50 


Wheat.—The market is steady. We quote Western 


$1.22% for spot; 1.20% @1.21% for May; 1.20 @ 1.20% 
for June; 1.16 @ 1.164 for July; Southern, 1.18 @ 1.25 for 
Fultz; 1.25 @ 1.30 for long berry. 


Corn.—The market is quiet. 
cts ; yellow, 5534 cts.; 
53 cts. 

Oats.—We quote Western mixed at 46 cts. 
market is about steady. 


Rye.—We quote Maryland at $1 15, Pennsylvania at 


Southern, white 
Western mixed, 56 cts ; 


, 554g 


Steamer, 


The 


$1.18. The market is a little easier 
Hay and Straw.—Straw is high and firm. We 
quote : Choice Cecil County Timothy $24 @ 26; fair to 


rime Md, and Pa. Timothy $22 50 @ 24; W estern $23 
4; Mixed $23@24; Clover $21@ 22. W heat Straw $14; 
Oat do $15@16 ; Rye do $22@23. Loose Hay $21@26. 

Mill Feed.— We write the market quiet. We quote 
Western at $17 @ 19, with City Mills Middlings and 
Brownstuffs at $20 per ‘ton, 

Provisions.—The market in the West is steady. 
The home market is steady also, and shows no change in 
price. We quote Shoulders, D. S., 8Xcts.; L. C. Sides, 
do 9% cts.: C. R. Sides, do 93¢ cts.; Bacon Shoulders 7 Xs 
cts.; do C. R. Sides 10% cts; do Hams, suger cured new, 
11% @ 12 cts.; do Shoulders. sugar cured, 8 (@ 8% cts.; do 
Breasts, = 10K cts. Lard in tierces 12¥ cts. Mess Pork, 
new, ¥ bbl. $19.00 Butter.—The market is easy all 
around, We quote Western Creamery, fancy, 35@36 cts.; 
N, Y. State, choice, new, 27 @ 29 cts.; Western packed, 
prime to choice, 23 @ 25 cts.; dodo good to prime, 19 @ 
23 cts.; Western, roll, 22 @ o4 cts.; Sonty roll, 15 @ 20 
cts. Eg 998 —The market is weak at 15 cts. Cheese —The 
market is steady. We quote Eastern Factory, fancy 14@ 
14% cts.; Eastern choice 13% @ 14 cts ; do good to prime, 
12% @ 13 cts.; Western good to prime 12 
fair to good 8 @ 10 cts; do skim 3 @ 5 cts. 

Live Stock.—B¢f Cattle.—The market was quite 
slow this week, very best on sale 6% @ 6% cts.; that gen- 
erally rated first uality, 54 @ 6X cts.; medina or good 
fair quality 4%@o% cts.; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and 
Cows 3 @ 4 cts.; extreme range of prices 3 @ 62-5 cts.; 
most the sales were from 5% @6. Milch Cows. —Prices 

$20 @ $46 at wholesale. Hogs —Prices 7% @&X. Trade 
. not active. Sheepand Lambs.—Trade was confined to 
the heme demand this week. We quote —— Sheep 
4 @ 5 cts.; Wool Sheep 4% @6% cts.; Lambs 7@10 cts. 











A SarE AND SuRE means of restoring the | 
youthful color of the hair is furnished by Par- 

er’s Hair Balsam, which is deservedly popular 
from its superior cleanliness. 
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1236 cts.; do | 
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Foop FoR THE BRAIN AND NERVEs that will 
invigorate the body without intoxicating is what 
we need in these days of rush and worry. 
Parker’s Ginger Tonic restores the vital energies, 
soothes the nerves and brings good health quicker 
than anything youcan use. Tribune. See other 
column. 


BUGGIES 











for Dealers’ Medium Work ; Low 


Prices. UNION CARRIAGE M’F'S CO. 


Cincinnati, O. Catalogue FREE. 





ADVERTISEMEN [S. 


Cyprian Queens. 
Holy Land Queens. 
* Italian Queens. 


Send for SPECIAL CIRCULAR of these valuable 
varieties of BEES before purchasing elsewhere 

I shall devote my personal attention to rearing and 
introducing, as last season, and in every instance 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded, 











The Perfection Honey Box. 


Parties interested in the production of nice COMB 
HONEY are respectfully referred to J. Clark Taylor, 
Lankford’s, Kent Co; Robt. Nicholson, Esq., Haines 
ville. Kent Co.; Edmund L. Woodside, Baito.; Wm. 
P. Webb, Insurance Agent, Balto.; R Oliver, Esq., 
Balto. All are invited to visit onr Apiary and see 
the workings 


c. EK. LAKBE, 


Sunnyside Apiary, 
Cor. Greenmount Ave. and John St. 


Se Parse — > 
BADWTTIINORE. MD. 


Plants, Plants, Plants. 


Tomato, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, Celery. 


The above and other plants in varieties in large or small 
Address, RR, VINCENT, Jr., 
| 
Chase’s P. O. Baltimore Co., Md, | 





| 





quanities. 


a being over, now is a good time to get rid of 
K« 


ticks and lice, and start an improved growth in the new 
wool by the use of 


THE NEW SHEEP DIP! 


(LITTLE’S CHEMICAL FLUID.) 


It is also a sure cure for scab and worms in Sheepand 
Lambs. Testimonials show that it increases the wool 
sufficiently to pay for the Di Send 3-cent stamp for 
further particularsto T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’! Agt 
296 E. CHASE STREET, Baito. Md 





THIS Is 


and the Ashland 
Hullers iv a scientific test 
at the Toledo, 0., Fair, Sept. 
= 15th and Jé6th, 1880, in t 
presenceof 80,000 Farmers 
S -Y SB and Threshermenofthe West. 
Committee's Report mailed free. 284 Vieters sold last year. 
HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. 00. 
Mate where you saw advertisement. Hagerstown, Mad. 


Jersey Bull Calves for Sale 


TWO FINE JERSEY BULL CALVES for sale of 
this Winter and Spring's drop. 

Dams:—Valma Hoffman, 4000; Lady Ann Hamp- 
ton, 7684. Sire :—Jem, 2015. Address 


SAM’L T. EABLE, M. D,, Centreville, Md. 


Shaving Soap 


HUGHES’ SUPERIOR. 


A large cake for 10 cents; or by mail to any P. O. in 


any - 








U.S. on receipt of 13 cents, “y? stamps or silver ; 
2 for 25 cents. Cc. C. HUGHES, RUGGIST, 


Sth and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 


The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 

They are the STANDARD for Quality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
under our own cultivation. 

Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
sealed packages, or drop us a postal card fer 
prices and Catalogue. 

Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application. 


Founded '784. DAVID LANDRETH & SONS,21 and 23 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 





Ss 


THRESHING-MACHINE. 


—— = 


He! 


Is the only machine that received an award on both Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at 
the Centennial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold Medals given by the New York State 


Agricultural Society,on Horse-powers and Threshera; and is the ont 


Thresher selected from the 


vast number built in the United States, for illustration and description in “ Appleton'’s Cyclopedia of 
Applied Mechanics.” recently published, thus adopting ft as the standard machine of this country.’ 


Catalogue sent free. Address, 


MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 





JANES PENTLAND, 
GREENMOUNT GARDENS 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850) 


Opposite the Entrance to Greenmount Cemetery. BALTIMORE. 


Keeps constantly on hand a choice assortment of healthy and well-grown PLANTS. (His stock of 
VERBENAS, COLEUS, and other Bedding Plants is extensive and in splendid condition. Ss” RUSES, 
CAMELLIAS AND GERANIUMS in large assortment 

We have also a fine lot of MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA grown in pots, all the NEW COLEUS, 
together with a GENERAL C@LLECTIOUN OF PLANTS that may be found in a first-class establish- 
ment. 

Atour store, ON CHARLES STREET, Cor. Saratoga, in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, a collection of Plants and Flowers may always be found. Choice Bouquets, Funeral Designs, 
and designs for the decoration of rooms, tables, and for everything for which flowers are used, put up in 
the most artistic style of the art, at short notice and at charges that will compare favorably with any in 
the country. 


McCORMICK HARVESTING MACHINERY 








The unprecedented success which attended the use of the McCormick Machines during the Harvest of 
1880 enables us to offer them for the coming harvest with renewed assurance of their merit. The SELF- 
BINDERS sold in 1880 gave entire satisfaction toevery purchaser. Their great simplicity, durability and 
thorough operation in the field brought forth the highest 
commendation and praise from all. For the harvest of 
1881 we are offering the TWINE as well as WIRE BIND- 

ERS, with latest improvements. 

he McCormick Self-Raking Reapers, Drop- 
pers, and New Iron Mowers possess advantages which 
need only to he seen to be appreciated. 


Ballard’s Hay Tedder, Hagerstown Horse Rake, 


Foust’s Hay Loader, Fitzhugh’s Hay Unloader, Empire 
Thresher and Separator, Rye Threshers, Steam Engines, 
Corn Planters, Malta Shovel Plows and Wheel Cultiva- 
tors &c., &c. 
THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, run lighter thas 
any Plow in use. Over 50,000 of these Plows now in the hands of Farmers fully attest their merits. 
PATENT GALVANIZED STEEL BARBED FENCING. No other fencing so cheap, or put up 


80 easily or quickly. 

FERTILIZERS OF STANDARD BRANDS.—Grimth & Turner's Animal Bone Phosphate. 
a high-grade Phosphate prepared from animal bone, has given great satisfaction, and is popular wherever 
known. Alkaline Plant-Food is especially adapted to Wheat, Rye, Corn, Potatoes and Vegetables. re- 
quiring Fertilizers rich in Potash. Griffith & Turner's Unsteamed Raw Bone. Slingluff’s and Baker’s Dis- 
solved Bone, Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate, Lister’s Phosphate 
Whitelock’s Vegetator, Peruvian and Orchilla Guano, Plaster, Acid and Chemicals for Compounding Fer- 
tilizers. Repairing of Ail Kinds at Shortest Notice. Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


GRIrrrirts & FUARNBA, 
4i and 43 North Paca Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


=| ANTS AND FLOWERS 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, Balto... Md. 


BY MAIL, post paid, 

AES BEAUTIFUL 

(rrietia: Cooks watt rere pual LANTS 
, S . 


La France. satiny rose; 
Douglas, cherry red; Safrano, buff; Gloire de Dijon, | viz: 2 Azalea Indica, 2 Camellia Japonica, 1 Daphne 
blush; Marshal Neil, yellow; General Jacduiminot, | Odora, 1 Oape Jasmine,1 Dracaena, 1 Croton. Address 
crimson; Riza du Parc, copper rose. Rebert J, Halliday, Baltimere, Md. 




















2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


ANT Seco Selle 





LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STUCK AND PURNISHED TO ORDER : 

Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, |Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket 
Shelves, Barge Boards, Window Caps. Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blinds, Hinges, Build- 
ers’ Hardware, Wood Mautels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, 
Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, Sash Cord, Poreh Columns, Tree Boxes, 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 





D. E. MILLER. JOHN D. MYERS. 


D, E. MILLER & CoO. 


Contractors for Drilling and Equipping 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


a Of any required depth. Boring old Wells without removing walls, Drillin 

ze new Wells from the surface and inserting Cement or Iron Pipes, excluding al 
foul or surface waters. Have all the Improved Steam Appliances for Drilling 
and Reaming in bard or soft rock, from 4 to 14 inches in diameter. 







eo BEST OF REFERENCES GIVEN. 


Address 17 NORTH PACA STREET, BALTIMORE, Md. 





S. HaMItton CauGur Noau W. Cavuery. 


Noah Walker & Co., 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore Street, 


Between Calvert and Light Streets, SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building, Baltimore, Md. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to or- 
der, with prompt and careful attention and strict reference to the established reputation of the house 
for TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING, Prices Guaranteed to be lower than Merchant 
Tailoring Establishments generally. Their stock of Boys’ Clothing, from three years old up, is unsur- 
passed. Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices sent by mail 

u when desired. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO | 











The undersigned, agent for the sale of 


Imported into the United States by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., New York, agents for the cons signees of 


the Peruvian Government, having received a supply direct from the best Guano de eposits, containing 10 
per cent. Ammonia, offers it for sale, delivered from the Government Storehouses, Waters’ Wharf. 


JQ. A. HOLLOWAY, 107 McELDERRY’S WH BALTIMORE, MO, 


Highest Honors and Awards 





Buckeye Self- Binder 
Buckeye Mower CANTON. 0.. 
and Reaper, | t “MONITOR” 


Sweepstakes hR—— FARM ENGINE, 
Thresher, -~ 7h Bl aa Rerarn =a 
Separator and =— ap et 


Ca = — for work, stre — du- 
Cleaner: . paren inane 


RAN DALL HARROWS, 
TIGER and FAVORITE SELF-DUMP and Hand Hay-Rakes, 


Manufactured by J. W. STODDARD & CO,, Dayton, Ohio. 


C. AULTMAN & CoO. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


122 SOUTH EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE, MD, 
HUGH W. MATTHEWS, Manager. 
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The Windsor Farm herd of 


JHESHY CATTLE 


Will at all times supply animals, of all ages and at 
reasonable rates 
Animals of the finest breeding in the Country. 
Address, T’. ALEX. SETH 
28 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 





Send for our LOW-PRICED List (mailed 
free on application) and see the number of 


And 


oer RARE PLANTS "S™ $1. 


Our Greenhouses (covering 3 acres in Glass) 
are the largest in America, 


Peter Henderson & Co, 


35 Cortlandt St., New York. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
“GET THE BEST.” 
“Do IT now.” 


4 Ais As 
Se A) ic 


nae 


——- —_ a be “ 

See Webster’s Unabridged, page 1164, giv- 
ing the name of each sail,—s owing the value of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The ures in Webster under - 12 pent, 
Beef, iler, Castle, Column, E Horse, 
a Phrenology, Kavelin, Ships, 
(pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 
bers, define 343 words and terms far better 

than they could be defined in words. 
New Edition of WEBSTER, has 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
ee Dictionary 


of over 9700 Names. 
EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used 
in Govern't Printing Office. 1881. 


very State purchase of Dictionaries 
ks in the Public Schools of “B 
U. S. are mainly based on Webster. 
sale of any other serigs of Dict’s. gy 
IRTY-TWO TH have been 
ach new edition has become more and 
more The Standard. 
36 States, and §O College 
Is IT NOT THE STANDARD? 


for Schools has been Webster's. 
Ss“. of Webster's is over 20 times the 
in the public schools of the U. 8. ” T 
ecommended by Grete  Gallege ay se in :R 
Published by 6. &C. MERRIAM , Springfield, Mass. 








Sentemenee For 


LANCFORD SEEDLING APPLE, 
KIEFFER’S HYBRID ‘PEAR. 
And a General Line of Nursery Stock. 


7 yy stock, ‘must give. entire 


time to the work, per- 

manent employment, 
good pay. Address R. G, CHASE, & CO, 
2 So Merrick St., 


Phils. 








EGGS $2 per 13, $3 per 26. 
T. W. HOOPER, 


27 N. CALVERT ST., Bakioere. 


EBGGs ! 


Eggs for hatching of the following varieties carefully 
marked and delivered to express upon receipt of prices 
named : 

White Leghorn, 26 eggs 

Brown Leghorn, 26 eggs 

Golden Spangled Hamburg, 13 eggs 1. 
Pekin Ducks, 13 egg. 0.0. ..c000 cesesenceneees 


THOS. J. LEA, 


Brighton P, O. Montgomery Co., Mid. 


MONTVUE POULTRY YARDS. 
EGGS! EGGS! 


i shall have for disposal only a limited number of set- 
ting of Eggs from the very choicest a amar ay of Light 
Brchenes, Plymouth Recks and Leghorns— My own apecial 
po ny All bred on separate farms. Brahmas and P. 
Rocks $3.00, and cognates $2 oS ose coating of 13, 


Address ° . 
128 W Baltimore 8t., Baltimore, Md. 


Plymouth Rocks. 


Have recently added to my stock, the Hen awarded ist 
= as pullet at Connecticut State Show 1879, and other 
hivition Birds. Eggs per setting $2, two settings $3. 
Birds have unlimited range. 
E.B. OWENS, 153 W. Pratt St- 
Baltimore, Md. 


LANKFORD POULTRY YARD. 


For Sale—a few Trios of Light Brahma Fowls and 
Chickens, also Light Brahma and Plymouth Rock Eggs, 
in season. W. J. VANNORT, 

















Chesterstown, Kent Co., Md. 
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WHITBLOCK's ‘VEGELATOR !” 












Ser ee at Int article has for its base 
REED LF est ere 
te” Lo & meth Ss ie ma a FERTILIZING PROPERTIES 
I h 
Sy VEG ETAT O ak iy SR en eos Se 
re is no D 
*», *s * Rs Yaga * - that will uniformly bring th he ume fs 
“eg? Oe che ates atom wo Wi pply three fourth only 
hy RO ERoD =e" as much as of other 
Fen segues brands, § 


~— _WHITELOOK & CO. 
44° South’ Btreée}’ BALTIMORE, mo. 





ms ‘eo 


Gea eTRLOAN: AnD iain 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
In LOTS TO SUIT. 


13H Light Street Wherf, ‘Baltimore, 


J. , TURNER. J. D. KEILEY, Jr. eS y rohe & ix. 
JI. ot. TURNS Ee Se CO’7S |* 
“Excelsior,” “Ammoniated .Bone Super-Phos- 
phate,” ‘Pure Dissolved Bones.” 


(ESTABLISHED 1828) 


s CPOT SE4SPEG | PLANTERS 



















Forming the most concentrated, universal’ and durabi®) FERTILIZER oven. 
oa wo as qualities of Pape SS es and pear dag at -durable rey ye of 
nes ne, dry powder, reopened eninreasly, £0 an ny quant owever 
—_— peracre. Itis the op! nioni of ma Petts nhoulation tine eritore otter SREY TH HREE YEARS experi 
ce in sequal (a0 side by side with other popular fertilizers, thes an application of 100 pounds of “ EX 
SIOR” ip equa poadebf amy cthertertilizer or guand, arid ttierefore fully 100 per cent. p Bene mg 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers, 
4&@ Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by Sf that every bag is BRANDED wITH 


J. J. TURNER 2 60.042 W pratt Sts Barttiore, Ma. 


offered to the farmer— 
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THOMAS. NWoRRISs SON, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THE NORRIS CHILLED PLOW, 


With Reversible Self Sharpening Share. 


THE ACME PLOW. 


Dealers in all the Standard Plows sold in this market. The Brown Farm Wagon and Walk- 
ing Cultivator. Genuine Malta Double Shovel Plows and Iron Age Cultivator, (with latest im- 
proved attachments). Temple’s Porcelain Lined Cylinder Coeumber Pumps. Walter. A® Wood's 
Reapers, Mowers and Self Binders. Steam Enginesand Threshers. “Putbstoek Garden and Field 
Seeds. Cheap for Cash, Send for Circulars 
THOMAS NORARIS & SON, 


60 LICHT STREET; BALTIMORE, MD. 


[ PREPARED AGRICULTURAL 


Prepatéd Exptessly for Bach and Every Crop. 
3 ONLY $15 PER TON_16 BAGS. 


It isa permanent improver of the soil. The second and third year’s application dves, 
not require any more than the first to produce the same results, afid no more required-ptr 
acre than of the ether manupe, but larger results as per tests. Sead forsestimonials and 
see what others have done with it. 


1S um. J. WARREN. 








T kgent for the Manufacturer, 18 E. Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE, 
Also-Limey Hair, Brick, Cement aud Piasters. 


R. f. BAKER. BSTABLISHED 1837. R.jJ. HoLiweswerrn. 


SS ——_+ ++ -__— 


pom le PURE 


R. I. BAKER & CO. “NITRATE 


mine SODA. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PURE GROUND BONE, CHEMIGALS, ACIDS, &c, 


Manufactaring SuperPhosphates 


Ammoniated Super-Pildllieate for Au a 
Pure Dissolved Raw Bone. 


Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone, 
_— Super- Phosphate of Lime for Tobacco, 














FACTORY AT-LOCUST -POING. 
Office, 36 & 38 South Charles St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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AHEAD GF ACL COMPETITION | 


ot Ge 77 


TWELVE SIZES{FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FUR HORSE POWER. 

The very large increase in our sales last year. prove that 
these machines fully sustain the awards "AS THE BEST’ 
made to them at the great Centennial “hundred day | 
triady’ in Bhiledelpniagta ir76, Ged their complete vic- 
tory atthe Paris E position in. 1878. We offer for 1681, 
Machines from entirely new patterns and greatly im- 
proved jmevery-pespect. Exanmiincour New Lawn Sweep 
ers. Hand or Fores sine 

GRABAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE. 
Patentees ang Manufacturers, 
Market St., Philadelphia, fa. 
Send fab Descriptive Catab gue with prices. 


Arkansas,- Louisiana,- Texas, 
Seuth Western Immigration Co. 


The purpose of this Company ts to furnish reliable 





information, descriptive and statistical, re ating to | 


the resources and advantages of the South West. 


The Company. new has for distribution, Books 
Pamphlets, 
free of charge, upon application made to: 


WM, W. LANG, Prestve 7, 
Late Master Texas State Grange 
B. @& puVai, SECRETARY, Austin, Texas. 
J. N. VICTOR, Eastern Manager 
243 Broadway, New York. 





ea Roses, a New 
ci r dozen, 100 
SaaS item for 


Deatripaee F FRUIT pod ai - oe ORNAME: ‘TAL 
catalogues, sixe¢en ts eaeti. ° promipt at- 
tention and reliable stonls. Bane 

W. 8S. LITTLE, RocnuEstEerR, New York 





FOE SATE 
At the “Maple Grove Stock Farm,” 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP 
AND. BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


THOS. J. LEA, 


BRICHTON P. O., MD. 





| 1875, ~ hm by Goldsmith’s Volunteer, 


retiats and Maps, which will be sent | 





Maryland Volunteer ' 


Dark bay borsé, blatk points, 164 hada, foaled in 
dam Jennie, 
record 222757 and trial in 2.16. This grand Stallion 
will stand for @ litafted number Of mares from March 
Ist to September Ist, at $50 thé season, or $75 with 
privilege of return free in 1882, for such mares as do 
not prove in fal. Accidents at owners risk. 

No better opportunity has ever been offered in 
Maryland to breed fine large,eoach borses and trot- 
ters. His sire got St. Julien, 2.11%, and four with re- 
cords under 2.20 more than any other sire living or 
dead—twenty with records of 2 300r better. His 
Jennie is the most celebrated mare ever owned in 
Mary land except Flora Temple. 

For igree or other information.apply to RICH- 
ARD BRENNAN or JOHN HAGERTY at kontebello, 
| the residence of MR. JOHN W. GARRETT on tne 
Harford road, near the first toll-gate. Address by 
mait. No. 7 SOUTH STREKT, Baltimore. 








A 








YOU GAN-BUY THE BLATCHLEY 


PUMP 


Unl ined ,or with Copper Spe Cm Iron 

Each one oe Nea with my name as 

pan ‘turer is warranted in material venti con- 

peat roe 8 For sale by the best homses in the 

you do. not knew where.to get this 

pump, wriie to me as below,.and I will send 

nameof agent nearest you, who will supply you 
at my lowest prices. 

CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTTER 
PRINTER! 


Relf-esuging. & More exact than weighing. 
Makes hee eS 
7 heed. ae manufacture 





the time 
B 





CHARLES E. HAND, 


Breeder H. B. Jersey Cattle 


Thé splendid young Ape Bull Mercurio, (4783) will 
stand to serve a few registered Heliers, after April Ist, 
prox. A few finely bred young Balls fir sale or would 
exchange for a geod, steady farm Horse. 

CHARLES E. HAND, Caton:ville, Balto Co. 
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G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. a MAGER, 


Sa PINRRT (AAT 


LEHEMANN & MAGER, 


CHEMISTS & ASSAYERS, 


57 SOUTH GAY STBEET, 
Baltimore, Md. 


—= 0——=~ 


Analysis of all descriptions :—Manures My Chemical 
Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver, (b rocess,) 
= per, Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays, A, “L mestone 

other minerals. Water for steam, manufacturing, 
and household use. Mineral waters and various products | 


ofart. Terms moderate. 








PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
Ginger, Ben bat medicints be Stillingia and 


many other of the best medicines known are com-] 
bined so skillfully in Parxer’s Ginger Tonic asq 
to make'it the greatest Blood Purifier and the { 


yor rege: ong 
Dyspepsia, A Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Bice and all diseases C th iatomech 
Bowe’ ngs, Liver cides U rinary Organs: 
a all Female Complaints, 
@ware wasting away, with Consumption or] 
BS. he ONnICc sOeday. No matterwhat¢ 
your 8 s me may be, it willsurely help you. § 
is Tonsg cures drunkenness, . 
is Koy Medicine evcr made, entirely 4 
diff eal a Beters. Ginger Preparations and} 
oches asice, acombines edbimeenton ee. q 
all. Seaibe wits a ri, st. 
- ope’ outsides 
York.‘ 




























Will eure or prevent Disease. 

No Horsz will die of Cotto, Bors or Luwe Fu 
ven, if Foutz’s Powders are used intime. 

Foutz's Powders wi|l cureand preves t Hoe CmonzRa 

Foutz’s Powders will prevent Garzs rv Fowza, 

Foutz’s Powders will increase the quantity of milk 
end cream twenty per cent, and make tue butter rm 
and sweet. 

Foutz's Powders Will curé or prevent almost rvzRY 
Diszasz to whieh Herses and Cattle are subject. 

Foutz'’s POwWDERS.WILL @LYS SarisrAeEeas- 


DAVID B YOuTZ, Proprietor 
BALTIMORE, ie 





BERKSHIRES For Sale 


At Beasonable, Prices. 


I breed Ag from. the es Be > ch oe stank PC ie 
pedigree, form ngs. 
ecard, ‘and ean be been at any time. Aieo Bike 
B., Breasted and Blue Game Chickens, or cagsct 
eupertan stock for sale. Stock shipped as represented 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 








| 


STRAWBERRY Pris 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Sharpices, Miner’s Great Prolitic, Cumber- 
land ‘uwmph, $4 per M. Can furnish all the 
new and varieties; # 


Raspberry Plants 


—Gregg, Cuthbert, meen of the Market, 
Brandywine, &c. Stock pure. Address 


R. 8. COLE 


’ 
Harmans, Anne Arundel Co , Md. 








STHAM BNGINES, 
A B PARQUHAR, York, Pa, 







Saw, Grist AND Cos 
Mriiis, Grx8, Presszs 
AND MACHINERY gener- 
—, In inguvlesroomety © = 


= wr 
VerticalEngines,with ithout 
VerticalEnginos,w _— = 4 
economical and 








ek 
as 
cs 








Send for Lilustrated Catalogue. Address A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa. 





———|*eF OR SALE 


At the *“ Poplar Grove Stock Farm”’— 


TROTTING HORSES, 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 
COTSWCLD SHEEP, 
‘* OBERKSHIRE PIGS, 


Of the finest individual lexcdllence-and fashionably 
bred. EDWARD B. EMORY, Centreville, Md. 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS) HOLSTEINS, 


FOR THOROUCH-BRED ANCLER CATTLE 


On account of want/of ‘réom: to properly | —— FOR sane 22 


accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, eaiiaac tS A. WITTEKIND. 


if promptly applied for. Near Hamburg, Germany. 

A record of thirty premiums (the true test of 
merit) won this season, in many botly contested 
rings, a, some of which were the avian ie t 
sweepstakes winners at the Canadian, Illinois an d 
St. Louis shows. is sufficient (without further re- Fer. en Qe rson &L : 
mark) to prove the high quality of my stock. Cor- PL , rattan WIBETIITTIT 0) 
respondence solicited before parchasing elsewhere. | \ ot 
Representations and safe delivery guaranteed. I 
have also Bronze Turkeys for sale. 





ALEX: M. FULFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. | Will be mailed free to all-who 
apply by letter? 











: [eee Gardensin 

V | RG IN | A [ AN DS Which We test our Vegetable 
. car aon. ff ie 2 — : “ 

»-? cr x CY ae 3 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE. AGENCY 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


~ Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 


Catalog COWS; HEIFERS 
Catalogues sent on application. my-tf cs ca 
j TERME | All Werd-Book Animals. 
7 For sale by 
PRATT § ASTRAL OIL W.H, PEROT, 


Witt no? EXPLODE 25 & GAY STREET, BALTIMORE 
~~ Wholesaleand Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, Gu ivi oH Re EYS 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER 


| | MEOPATH Cr A 
Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. el AR 


























New York. 136 Baltimore St. E T ER Rl aS 
FOR THR OUR® OF ALL DISEASES OF 
MPERIAL WINE VINEGAR. Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. | For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
NNN = = eaten Se Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R., Travel'¢ Hippodromes 
Strictly pure apd reliable, Many imitations, cost- Menagertes and others with pe ted suloress 
ing 3 cents ® gallon, fre eéld as Cider Vinegar. To | LIST OF SPECIFT « 
guard against deception observe that packages bear A.A res Fev ers and Infl ine Milk 
our brands. Eresh APOLINARIS. WATER. ars | Meningitis, og olera. ce 
FREOQK. M, BOLLMAB, Importer, Re mgr. Nasa Discharees, FBe- 
rnhe, Worms, - - c. 
68.) GAT SPREET.. f LE. aves, Pnewmotiia, c. 
} e Cures lie or tar Teive s, Pellyache, Tic. 
—_ * Cares all UF! Disaasenj- y - © i3e. 
Cures a ne senses, 
Yourselves by making money when a golden aA er ive cece , Rauge, be. 75c. 
chance is offered, thereby always keeping | -d. Cures all Diseases of Digestion my . 
povert from your door. Those who alwers | ororinery Case (black Dh 10 Lottles - 
take advantage of the good chances for ma he oe Agree ge meal ) 10 0 28.00 
ing money that are offered, generally become wealthy, urbe oo aerate ren! ane 9, 35 
file those who do not improve such chances remain in 


Jeteripe 79 sent free to 
poverty, Wares wens sens womens Povs.and gicle (a | a rica ar any onda Woe 


t of $5 or more, 
will pay more than ten tim my -¥ hw We turgid | , Senn - 1390 pp.)sent 
my ee outfit and S 3 Jann «. Sg ae 
whee Mas money very vapidly: You D ippik ann 
dened on ur et fo Wes work, or only your spare é 
qoaneiet Pe H Weorecction ‘hae all’ that is sroded cont | | HUMPS os HOMEOP APATS MES. CO. 
free. address Saasee. & Co., y tt, Maine. ulton Street, 
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Landreth’s Extra Early Peas, | Gourd Seed Com, Prize Stock. 
[Fhe Berita Penearown. | pogip Orédmeri | i) lokam Protector. 
American Woader Peas, 


Vegetable Ro obey 
New Variety— Very Fine.| Cahoon’s tL. 4 Rower-, 
Spain’s Patent Churns. 





Crystal Wax Beans, 


Bloomsdale Karly Market Cabbage, Davis’ Swing Churn. 
Large Size—Early Ripening. | Lilly’s Butter Worker. 
Bloomsdale Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, | Reld’s Butter Worker. 
The Finest in the World. | May and Fodder Catters. Corn Shellers. 
Recleaned Clover and Timothy | Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill. 


and other Grass Seeds. | Corn Mills—Hand and Power. 
Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1881, 
in English and Cerman—FREE. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 & 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUMBER. 
THOS. MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
S27 WHITE. PINE AND YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. SHINCLES, 
LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


COULSON’S 
PURE GROUND BONE, 


STRICTLY PURE 


BONE MEBEAL. 


Reg Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, north of 
Greenmount Cemetery. 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 
Office, 104 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore. 


FOR POTATOES, PEAS, | CORN, OATS, ETC. 


“ECONOMICAL” FERTILIZER, 


FOR ALI CROPS. 
BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers. 
The “ Economical” Fertilizer is made from Slaughter House Bones, and contains no dirt or 
sand, It is rich in Potash and other plant food, and is used extensively by truckers indifferent 
States with excellent results, 


Price, $30.00 Per 2000 Lbs.—Free on Board in Baltimore. 

















BA . 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FERTILIZING SUPPLIES, 
20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 103 South Street, Baltimore. 











ECLIPSE 
Apricultural 
ENGINE, 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard and still ahead of all competitors, 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER, 


A full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants 
and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


ee _ 
——_ 


Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Oireular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 

Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 

Buekeye Foree Pump, 

The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &e. 


Priees and Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting any- 


thing in my line, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE; 


Wo. 538 LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical En- 
gine in the 
Market, 








MD. 











ADVERTISEMEN TS. 


te 
PEAASTLUAMIL REUTE, 


FORS@p Br TEE + 


‘NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


Pennsylvania Railroads 
West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 

LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria ald Fredericksbarg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washingtoz, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 
THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL, LINE 


WitH NO 


OMNIBOS TRANSFER AY WASHINGTON 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


OW THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


“za” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and 
private residences through to destination. Sleeping 
and Parlor car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at 
company’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
AT DEPOT N. C. RAILWAY, 


UNION DEPOT, CHARLES 8T. STATION, 


And PENNSYLY, 
PL. F ER 
teetger ag 


FRANK THOMSON 
General Manager. | Pom 





ney 
RATO; 


THRESHERS 


iba 


and Horse- 
Mest Complete Thresher er Factory Established 


(84 
of continuous and ‘ul busi- 
2° YEARS Zettai 


Read carranty given on ali our 


AM. POWER SEPARATORS and 
Complete Steam Outfits of Fy ualities, 
Finest nm rt 


ines 
ever seen 
A multitude Xd —_ dees and im ements 


Spe: -_, togetines | quakities ane ip. 


'o Fag ony M Sell aa SR 
sy 7 Feet of Selected Lumber 
rom three to a youreasr. dried) 
, from which is the 
oy 


NICHOLS, SHEPARD & co.’ 
Battie Creek, Michigarm 


i. 


Outfit. furnished free, with full instructions for 
oa the most profitable business that any- 





one.can engage in. The business is so easy to 
» and our instructions are so simple and 


plain, that any one can make great profits from the very 


start. Ne one can fail who is willing to work. Women 
are as successful as men. Boys and girls can earn large 
sums, Many have are at the business over one hundred 
doltars In . a. like ~ ever known be- 
fore. rised e ease and 
rapidi vey le e be oney. You 
Olfr@pare time at 
great pees = have ¢ to to invest capital i capital in it. We 
take the ris need ready money, should 
— to usat i “Tr furetehed free. Address Tavs & 
Co., Augusta, Maine, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


/aegige PON LLLS PREPARED CHEMICALS 


Have been awarded a Gold Medal and First 
Prize at cultural Fairs wherever exhi- 


bited. Dr. his for 
68 & 76), to N. C. State Agr’l 


ell’s Chemicals an intrinsic value of $13.8 per 
formula, when they are sold to the yy 


$10.00. 
ot | silizer, 


his ts the best showing ever given a = 


Powel 


The Best, Cheapest and Most Successful Chemical Mixtures. 
By their use, high grade fertilizers are made at one-third usual cost. 
ewes Leading farmers in every Stateas reference. sa 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS O7 
POWELL'S PURE DISSOLVED BONE, POWELL’S KAINIT, HIGH GRADE, 
POWELL’S PUBE BONE MEAL, POWELL’S SULPHATE POTASH, 
POWELL’S PUBE AMMONIATED BONE, POWELLS MUBIATE POTASH, 
POWELL’S PURE DISSOLVED S.C. BONE, POWILL'S PLASTEZS, 
POWELL’S SULPHATE MAGNESIA, POWELL’S OIL VITBIOL, 
SPECIAL MIXTURES AND FERTILIZERS MADE TO ORDER. 


Handsome [Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description of 
Powell's Prepared Chemicals, prices and references, with ana- 
lytical value of Chemicals and Bones, mailed to 
any address free, on application to 


A. S. POW ELL, 
TREASURER, “ te 


BALTIMORE ,MD. === 


Powell's Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. 
Only One Price--$30,00'a Ton Cash, No Commission to Agents, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The “Tip Top bone fertilizer, as will be seen by analysis, is very rich in 
plant food. We put ‘it on the market as being much cheaper and equally as 
good as many of the higher priced brands that are now sold. The analysis of 
this fertilizer is guaranteed, and is in the best mechanical condition for drilling. 
There is not one pound of earth or foreign matter used in making the compound. 
These facts, with the high chemical value and low price of the “Tip Top,” will 
make it fill a demand made by a great many farmers for a cheap and efficient 
Fertilizer where they have not the time or means of manipulating chemicals 


successfully. 
4 ‘@rve IT A TRIAL: 


A pamphlet giviig fail deseription’of ‘our gédda'and testimonials from lead- 
ing farmers as to their qualities, mailed to any address on application to 


BROWN CHEMICAL OO., 29 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 


VAMN=-F=$40M 











i ee 
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The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINA- 
TOR in 1858 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


~—“Hxvalsior” and Ammoniated Phosphate 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying upon his experience and person- 
al reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers, as manu- 
factured by him, continues to offer them to the Farmers and Planters of 
Maryland and Virginia, with the assurance that the high stan- 
dard quality of each will be maintained as heretofore. 





The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever affordedte the farmers and planters— 
combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable fertilizing prop- 
erties of Bones, in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling,—it is the universal opinion of 
the farmers of Maryland and Virginia, after over twenty years experience in thé use of the EX- 
CELSIOR mannfactured by me, in growing Wheat, that an application of 100 pounds is equal in 
its effects to 200 pounds of apy other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fally 50 per cent. cheaper. 


With my present advantages and superior facilities for manufacturing, I challenge competi- 
tion with any Fertilizer sold in the United States, in Quality, Mechanical condition and Price. 


By strictly adhering to my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, 
and superintending in person their mapt facture—as for the past twenty years— 


Uniferm Quality is Guaranteed, 


pee” Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, prepared 
according to my Original Formulas established in 1858, should see that every bag is branded as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS, 


J. Q:& HOLLOWAY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 























APYERTISEMENTS. 


The Land Plaster we offer contains 20 
reenw mpré S@lphate@of Lime than the 
—w generally sold, (being ground from 
the Haap Recx), Special inducements 
made to large lers and manipulators. 


LA CALCINED AND DENTIST PLASTER 


always instock. ENGLISH PETRIFYING PAINT FOR DAMP WALIS and Leaky Cisterns. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 61 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE. 


Kiclipse Wind Engine 


Victorious at the Three World’s Fairs. Has taken 3 Gold, 5 
Silver and 2 Bronze Medais, and 150 First Premiums. 

















The Railroads of United States tnd Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS than all 
others put together. We export more than all others combined. Our Mill is not sold as a 
cheap hin, but as the best Millinthe world For last four years I have never received a 
cent for repairs of any of my Mills that I have put up, and have replaced several other 
mills by the ECLIPSE. We make 18 sizes, from 8% to 60 feet in diameter, from 2-man to 

: 40-horse power, and used for pumping from wells. springs, brooks, rivers Also have 
POWER Mitts S for grinding grain, shelling coru, sawing wood, <n fodder, &e, &c._ I furnish Mills separate. 
or will contract to do whole job, ineluding tower, pumps, piping, &c., plain or ornamental, and wili guarantee to 
give satisfaction, and refer to the following parties who have them: 


J. R. Mordecai, Charles J Baker, Dr. Wm. Stuart, German Bros., 
John RK, Phillips, L. H. Robinson, Capt. W. D. Burchinal, 4 B. on. Barnes Comyton 
John Gill, Horace Abbott, Edward Lyneh, 

Hon. James A. Gary, John S. Gilman, John R. Long, we m,H 

D. C. Hamill, D. D. Mallory, W.S. Wedge, Sam’l Rieck 

Henry W. Rogers, James W. Tyson, Wm. A. Cunningham; Hon, R. T. em, 
J. W. Harvey, A. B, Morton & Son, Rev. C. W. Baldwin, Register Bros. 


Nonpareil Farmand Feed Mill 


FOR CRINDINC CORN, BONES, &c. 


Address or call on 


JOHN H. BUXTON & CO. Gen’! Agts. 


19, 21 and 23 East Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


0G-The ECLIPSE has taken the first Prize Medal at the World’s Fair, 1880, at Sydney, Australia. 


ROSEBANK NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


We saviee the attention of the pubis to cur select stock 6f the ST ek STANDARD & DWARF 
PEARS.—2, 3 and 4 ren old. LES—standard and ap - ©H £RRIBS—standard and dwarf. 
APRICOTs, CRAB A PPLEs, MULOEMNIES, GRAPB VINES, of the most popular Kinds, to- 
gether with other small fruits. 

Son.09h-Rerapue of ORNAMENTAL Trees and. Shrabs-are jarge, and embrace most- ofthe 
rarest 50) 


OSHS on their own roots, with the newest of serra tT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for 
issued @ separate te Ca’ ‘atalogue. 





which wehave 

a7 SPECIAL.—60,000 one and two-year old OSAGE Plahts for hedges. 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. O BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHEBGEO 7 >> ¥ ‘ 


Ws Di BRACKENRIDGE, 


Bow ny ns 


smallest child and upon the most delicate s 


GILPIN’S VEGETAR) 


Are repared. with great care, from medical pibn tg are, 
c jacks 
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PULLS 


Jed-aepeclally to ndbupon tie Bives thereby 


relieving all such diseases as Costiveness, Bpapacus, Paratysts, Dyspersia, Coins, Jaunpice and all dis- 


eases of a Billous origin. No better eviden 


fh be offered In favor of these Pills than the very fact that 


where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. 
We append the following from one of our most prominent physicians; 


Oak LaAkD, June 28, 1859. 


Da. Grin — After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to 
say, that the combination ts certatniy os. and comprises the only remedies I ever pelleved were the 
ri 


proper ones to be used in diseases of a 


lious origin. 
only to my patients, but the entize medi¢al profession 
From ene of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia’ 


I shall take pleasure in recommending them _not 
Yours truly, J. Mt WESTAR, MVD. 


Weston, West Virginia, June 18, 186. 


Messas, Cansy, Gu.rin & Co.—Gents: Please send by express"twelve dozet Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver 
Pills. I have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and belieye the day is not far dis- 


tant when they will supersede all others. 


Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 


* 

We could fill several peges with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the eountry, but 
prefer to let the Pills in the future. as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own menmt-knowing 
that wherever they are known their use will pass down from generation to generationg 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PULLS are sold by all respectable Druggisie ma Country Btore- 


keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


2 — <* 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for 1881, rich in engravings from 
photographs of the originals, will be sent FREE to 
all who apply. My old customers need not write for 
it. lL offer one of the largest collections of vegetable 
seed ever sent out by any Seed House in America, 
a large portion of which was grown @n my six seed 
farms. Full directions for cultivation on each pack- 
age. All seed warranted to be both fresh and true to 
name; so far, that should it prove otherwise, J will 
refill the order gratis. ‘The original introducer of the 
Hubbard squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead 
Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vege- 
tables. I invite the patronage of allt who are anxious 
to have their seed directly from the grower, fresh, true 
and of the very best strain. 


NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARING. 


’ LLEYS AND HANGLIRS, 
‘STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS! 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS 








SS 
AMERIGAN 


BUTTER WRAPPER 


(Trade Mark “G. & B.’’) 


MADE OF WAXED PAPER. 


oO 








After two years’ test, thousands are using and recom- 
mending them as 


SUPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS TO BUTTER RAGS 


Universally admitted to be entirely satisfactory and 
very economicai te use. 

Ask your Grocer for them sand if he has not got 
them instore, we will sénd a package of 500 sheets, size 
$x12 inches, by mail pre paid to any address on receipt of 
One Dollar, Originated and manufactured only by 


CARRETT & BUCHANAN, 
NOS, 8,5 &7 DEGATUR ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
For Sate Br— 
W.A.TOTTLE&CO. LORD & PECKHAM, 
64 Hanover Street, 88 W. Lombard St. 
BALTIMORE, MD 





Our Miustrated Plant and feed 
Catalegue of 80 4, contain- 
*rices of bea 
















ae etec., ia pnvetiee, sods 
oe) ° ” - 
Buk WIATE BOUVARDIA wil 
be mailed to all applicants. Special 
ce-list of Rosgs published. Goods 
guaranteed first quality. Liberal 
Offers to getters up ef clubs. Whole 


|. Address, 
NANZ & NEUSER, Louisville, Ky. 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 


The Standard Food for Milch Cows, Beef, Cattle, Sheep, 
&c. For Sale by 
A. L. BOGGS JR., & CO., 
147 N. HOWARD STREET, BALTIMORE. 


























| 


j 
| 


Rosendale. 
Selenitic, <used.by U.S. Gey.) 


Round" Top. Hydraulic. 
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Wm. Wirt Clarke, 


English Portland ~ 

German. ,.do 4 

French do 

Keene’s Superfine 61.8. Gay St., Baltimore. 


Established] | As e, WARNER, (18it. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Pretiiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c, 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No, 135 W, Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 


} Outfit sent free to those who wish to engage in the 
Soe: pleasant and profitable business known. 





Direct Importation 


as } oe, 











Everything new. Capital not required. We will 

furnish you everything. $10 a day and upwards 
is easily made without staying away from home over 
night. Norisk whatever. Many new workers wanted at 
once. Many aretnaking fortunes at the business. Ladies 
make as much as men, and young boys and girls make 
great pay. Noone who is willing to work fails to make 
= more money every day than can be made in a week at an 
b) \ \™ ordinary employment. Those who ensege at once will 
e, 


BALTIMORE VETERIGARY INPIRMARY VICK’S 
sasaRaTooa steneT. ILLUSTRATED FLORAL GUIDE, 


) D Cutaw LZ: Ez, MD. 
Between Howard and Eutaw, BALTIMORE, MD For 1881 is an Elegant Book of 120 Pages, One Colored 


D. LEMAY., Veterina i Flower Plate, and 600 Iilustrations, with Descriptions of 
of the Montreal Veterinary Collin having the best Flowers and Vegetables, and Directions for grow- 
recently established a Pharmacy and@ Infirmary at} 'g- Only 10 cents. In English or German. If you 
the above mentioned locality. is through afterwards order seed deduct the 10 cents. 
long experience and thorough of the VICK’S SEEDS aro the bestin the world. The Frorat 
science of the profession, to offey his servi to. the Guipe will tell how to get and grow them. 
public with confidence. All Orders through | , Vick's Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
post or telegraph for sickness in Pareus, cattle, &c., | Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 60 cents in paper 

romptly answered. Operations TT r. | covers; $1.0) inelegant cloth. In German or English. 
bemed. TERMS TE Vick’s Ittusteated Monthly Magazine—32 pages, a Col- 
ored Plate in every number and many fine Engravings. 
Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen 


pA Pi Numbers sent for 10 cents ; 3 trial copies for 25 cents, 
A. @ MOTT. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


And Seed Warehouse, | YETERINARY SURGEON, 
40 ENSOR STREET Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surge- 
NEAR BELAIR MARKET, ons, Londen. i, Sf py sper 
BALTIMOBE, MD. | ting Shes, commer Pemnsyivania Ave. and Hof. 

Sole Agent for the great BELLE CITY FEED CUT. midis Bircet, Ballimbobe, Ma. 
TER, “ oy tux Wostp,” for Fodder, Hay and 


yn ng sonatas” SEND FOR CIRCULAR. t BUGGIES rcerane a SS .cene 
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ANTI-BiLIO BITTERS 





CURES a darcy vegetable taltieas| “REGULATES 
- ts Dee of State 2am Terpid Liver, and cares all Dis- 
Dyspepsia, Nervousness, CBUsed DY B URTaNgeS State OF te | eases arising from a disordered 
; ilious Attacks, Sick and , Liver. It has been manufactured | stomach. Its use can be stopped 
Nervous Headache, Con- & Laroques Fharamey, Cor. BBr let any time, without any bad ef 
stipation of the Bowels, | timore and Harrison Sis , for more tects. Always beneticia never 
Kidney and Biadder Af (ran ary fears.” (ts efficacyan all | hy Be sure and get the gen- 
fections, Sour Stomach, | rms of Liver diseases has been sine. Pa red at 
Chills and Fevers, tested and approved by thousands ope - 
Female Diseases, bsg 2 an an ng . ay aaaogee Ss Pharmacy 
All Billions Affections, 16 price aise is within the reach s 
ahd is an / Of all. being 25 cts. for packages and pw ste ep Lae hh og d- ¥: 
‘ Excellent Stomachic. | and $1 for the liquid in bottles.  Pharnton ob the label 
W. E. THORNTON, - - PROPRIETOR, 


N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts, BALTIMORE, MD. 


a7 Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers Every where. ~@ 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 
DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 
SPRING OF 1881.29 


My new “PRICE-LIST” for coming fall is ready, and w ill be mailed free to all ow giving Post- 
Office address plainly writien, (including name of county.) My prices are *“ SUBSOILE. 80 far asa down- 
ward tendency goes ; while I am happy to inform my former customers and all the — —~ of the Ameri- 
can Farmer that the growth of my stock was never better than the present season. Peach and Apple 
trees are particularly fine, while the list of valmable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete as- 
sortment of all kinds of Frait, Shade and Ornamental Trees; an immense stock of Grape Vines, Aspar- 
agus Plants, Flowering Shrubs, 4c., &c. Correspondence solicited 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 
LFCTO CORN GROW ERS. J] 


J. J. TURNER & CO.’S 
AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 











a the most concentrated materials, it is 


RICHER IN r AMMONIA & SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


Than any other fertilizer sold, exeept OUR EXCELSIOR, and is made with the same care and supervision. 
uniform quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent _— for drilling. We have also a very 
superior quality of 


PURE DISSOLVED BONES, 


\ And keep constantiy on hand ea large supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO. 


J. J. TURNER @'C0i;°42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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The Cr Lapored ron Wind gine 


The Best Wind Engine now in Use. 


VERY STRONG, SIM- 
PLE AND DUR- 
ABLE. 














The Mill being made entirely of Iron, 
renders it superior to the trappy affairs 
made of wood, as it is not affected by the 
weather. The Buckets of our Wind Mill 
are so constructed as to get the full power 
of the wind without breaking its force on 
the inside edge of the bucket, as it travels 
at about the same rate of speed as the out- 
eredge. This Mill is fully warranted, and 
any purchaser will be given thirty days’ 
trial before settling for it. 


For prices, terms, &c., address 


J.C. DURBOROW & C0., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements. 


A880 — 
; Springfield Pitts Threshers and En- 
gines, Thomas Hay Rake, 
dC, &C..° &O; 
) Wo. 35 Light Street, 
; : 4 7 
BAETIMORE, MD. 

















POPLAN CATE Du 


Acid atl Alkaline hac: 


Raw Bone, Dissolved fees Potash Salts, 


and Fertilizing Materials Generally. 


Price Lists Furnished on Application. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


No. 128 W.. Baltimore Street, 


UNDER THB AMERICAN FARICER. 


99 SMITH’S WHARF, 


Storage Warehouses: } 50 NORTH STREET. 


BALTIMORE, Md. 








ee 




















_ CESARE CHEM WORKS 


ee coon) BALTIMORE, "°°" 
i,7 W. Fayette Street. R ‘ (F ot of Leadenhall St 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF 


PHOSPHATES 


We are now offering to the Trade the following WELL- 


KVOWY BRAVDS OF GOODS, which we 









guarantee fully up to the Standard: 
SLIN GLU FB’S 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLIN GLU EB’S 
Dissolved South American Bone Ash, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble ne Ph 


SLINGLBUEE’S 


Dissolved South Carolina Phosphate, 


Containing 2 2 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphat 
To meet the demand for a hi grade Fertilizer, w ur fering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER- PHOSPHATE _ red entirely from Animal Bone—highly 


ammoniated 


\lso, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This we can 


confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a low price 
































R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


=i 


COTTON, TOBACEO, CORN, OATS, WHEAT, &. 


dept Reset rere 











SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


EMPIRE Guano 


DISSO LVED BON E PHOSPHATE 
Ardulat il bCaralingand avast aes 


Ao eae a a a 














RAW AND STEAMED , BONES, POTASH r SALTS, 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store end for Sale. 
Mew SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 


R.W.L. RASIN & Co. 


S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STS, BALTIMORE. 





























